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cooled,  will  never  win  much  favor  in  Mrs.  Con* 
Sumer’s  eyes.  She  knows  very  well  who;  asparagus 
quality  is — she  knows  very  well  what  she  wants. 
And  till  she  gets  what  she  wants,  she's  very  liable 
to  serve  some  other  food. 


How  important  a  place  on  America's  table  will 
asparagus  eventually  win?  Much  depends  on  the 
quality  packers  put  in  the  can.  When  women  find 
a  brand  of  asparagus  that  falls  short  (in  tender¬ 
ness,  appearance,  flavor)  of  what  they  think  it 
ought  to  be — they  don't  come  back  for  more.  But 
they  do  buy,  and  do  relish  and  keep  on  buying 
asparagus  that  has  been  properly  grown,  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  and  canned. 

Asparagus  that  has  been  hilled  too  deep,  cut  too 
late,  imperfectly  graded,  improperly  blanched  and 


Quality  is  king  so  far  as  ultimate  sales  are  con¬ 
cerned.  In  achieving  the  utmost  in  quality,  in  help¬ 
ing  to  solve  individual  problems  that  impede  the 
cause  of  quality,  the  American  Can  Company  Re¬ 
search  Division  will  gladly  work  with  canners  to 
the  best  of  Its  knowledge  and  ability. 


■  BRAND  NAMES 

Brand  names  have  substantial  property  value  which  it 
is  important  to  protect  and  owners  of  them  are  sure  to 
,  prosecute  any  infringement. 

It  is  unsafe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 
feSjS'  exhaustive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
trade  mark  in  existence. 

gaga  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau.  The  service  is  free. 
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BALTIMORE 
439  Cross  St. 


CINCINNATI 
55  Beech  St. 


BROOKLYN 
98  N.  3rd  St. 


Color  Printing  Headquarters^ 


PLANTS 


Qhe  yODIEIRN  TREND 

in  DESKSN^^ 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
V  MAIN  orricc  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MO. 


Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
architedlure,  are  con^antly  chang-- 
ing.  “U.  S.”  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 


There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 
“U.  S.”  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subje(5l. 


The  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
fs  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


Let  US  be  your  package  counsellors. 
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AVARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  St  Bean  Filler* 
Rotary  Syruper 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Tomato  Trimmar  & 
Scalder 
Tomato  Corer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  St  Milk  Shakers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Slicer 
Tomato  Washer 
Can  Cleaner 
Can  Sterilizer 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


Ayars  Machine  Co., 

Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Gentlemen:- 

Referring  to  the  Universal  Tomato  Filler  we  purchased 
from  you  last  summer.  Ue  beg  to  advise  that  this  machine 
worked  very  satisfactory  and  did  the  work  well,  and  we 
believe  it  is  far  better  than  any  machine  we  have  ever  used. 

Yours  very  truly. 


JOHN  T.  HANDY  CO.  INC. 


QRISFI ELD,  MD.  November  28,  1930. 
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1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
1|  AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

3  on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

. VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmiaaion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


PEA,  BEANS,  CORN 
AND  ALL  SEEDS  USED  BY  THE 
CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 
of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 
Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The,  Conner 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 
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Ca  meron  Automatic  Line-Producins 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  the  machinery,  tin  plate 
.  and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 


CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKETHEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Nestle  s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Diviiion  oj  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conner s  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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Get  all  you  should  get 
out  of  your  packs  this 
year - 

use 

Hydro-Geared 

Grader 


Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 

1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


;A5trow  fi- 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 


iiiiiiiMiimitiinH 


We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 


Pat.  Sept.  8.  1914 


Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un¬ 
der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 
should  be. 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com¬ 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 


Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 
Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  prevent  delays 
and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 


CONTI  MENTAL 


L  E  Every  packer  of  frozen  fruits  is  interested 

in  obtaining  the  best  container  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  his  product  and  his 
freezing 

Not  every  container  on  the  market  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  various  frozen  packs. 
The  relative  cost  —  ability  to  resist  decomposition 
—staining— rate  of  heat  transfer — sturdiness  of 
construction  —  appearance— those  are  some  of  the 
many  things  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  your 
container. 

W  Continental,  through  its  research  department,  has  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  many  frozen  packs.  It  has  carried 
out  many  interesting  experiments  and  has  a  vast  fund  of  in> 
formation  quickly  available  to  any  packer  of  frozen  products. 
Continental  also  manufactures  containers  to  meet  every  package 
ing  need— many  are  now  being  used  successfully  in  help- 
ing  to  increase  the  sales  of  frozen  products.  Illus- 
trated  on  this  page  are  several  different  types  of 
containers  for  supplying  the  restaurant  trade,  pie 

These  containers  are 


A  bakers,  preservers,  etc, 

H  made  in  gallon  and  standard  No.  10  sizes  for 
m  vacuum  or  in  15,  20  and  30  pound  sizes  with  full 
f  friction  or  friction  slip  covers  —  enamehlined  in¬ 
side.  If  you  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
selecting  the  proper  container  for  your  pack,  it  will 
pay  you  well  to  take  advantage  of  ContinentaFs  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  serve  you.  A  call  will  bring  an  experienced 
Continental  representative,  anxious  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 

I 

Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 

NEW  YORK:  100  E,  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  W.  Washini,'ton  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 


ITS 

BETTER 
PACKED 
IN  TIN" 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


THE  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  PostoMce,  Baltimore.  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  SOUTH  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

- ♦ - 

Needless  alarm — ^The  industry  as  a  whole 
is  pretty  thoroughly  stirred  up  over  the  manner 
and  the  method  of  testing  canned  foods  under  the 
McNary-Mapes  Amendment,  the  mechanical  methods 
such  as  the  machine  for  testing  the  tenderness  of  peas, 
the  color  scheme  for  testing  the  color  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  etc.  These  means  are  new  to  the  industry,  and 
introduce  a  new  feature,  and  naturally  there  are  fears 
and  doubts  about  them,  and  how  they  will  affect  the 
goods  under  question.  The  method  marks  a  new  day 
in  canned  food  grading.  But  bear  in  mind  that  the 
application  of  these  means  will  take  place  only  where 
the  quality  of  the  goods  is  in  dispute.  In  fact,  they 
will  be  used  only  when  the  case  comes  before  the  courts 
and  the  jury  has  to  be  shown  how  and  why  the  goods 
fall  under  the  penalties  of  the  amendment.  At  least 
that  is  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed — to 
give  the  unenlightened,  and  probably  inexperienced  in 
canned  foods,  jury  something  which  will  be  definite 
and  decisive.  How  often  will  that  occur?  If  we  may 
take  the  experience  of  the  National  Pure  Food  Law  as 
a  guide,  about  once  in  a  thousand  cases.  If  a  block  of 
your  goods  is  seized  by  the  food  inspectors,  under  the 
claim  that  they  are  sub-standard  and  therefore  not 
properly  labeled,  you  will  be  very  slow  about  taking 
the  case  into  court,  because  you  will  know  whether  the 
claim  is  just  or  not,  and  you  will  not  attempt  to  split 
hairs  on  the  decision,  no  food.manufacturers  ever  have. 
And  here  is  a  good  point  to  remember:  the  Govern¬ 
ment  never  takes  a  case  into  court,  under  any  claim, 
foods  or  otherwise,  unless  it  is  dead  certain  it'  is  rights 
They  have  a  fear  and  dread  of  losing  a  case,  and  they 
will  drop  it  rather  than  take  a  chance.  So  that  re¬ 
duces  the  chances 'for  employment  of  these  mechanical 
means  to  a  minimum,  to  a  point  where  they  are  of 
small  consequence,  certainly  not  worthy  of  all  the 
stress  and  excitement  that  have  been  roused  about 
them.  The  Government  has  to  have  them,  to  bolster 


any  case  that  may  arise,  but  the  canners  may  rest 
easy. 

The  one  thing  about  which  every  canner  need  worry 
is  to  so  pack  every  can  of  his  goods  as  to  be  sure  not  to 
have  it  come  within  the  scope  or  reach  of  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Law.  Don’t  “kid”  yourself  that  your  goods  will 
get  by,  and  that  the  inspectors  will  not  catch  you.  You 
have  stirred  up  these  inspectors  by  asking  for  and  get¬ 
ting  this  law,  and  they  are  going  to  be  more  attentive 
than  ever  before.  That  is  a  certainty,  but  that  is  the 
only  thing  about  which  you  really  need  to  worry.  If 
you  solve  that,  you  can  go  your  way  rejoicing.  And 
that  reminds  us :  do  you  see  the  need  now  of  a  quality 
inspector  in  every  cannery,  as  we  suggested  some  time 
ago? 

SUICIDE  THROUGH  ACREAGE—  At  this  writing 
it  looks  very  much  like  the  industry  was  trying  to 
sink  itself  for  keeps  through  contracting  entirely 
too  much  acreage  for  the  1931  packs.  Every  year 
good  old  Dame  Nature  is  counted  upon  to  take  care  of 
the  canners  against  their  own  foolishness,  and  she  has 
proved  to  be  a  fairy  godmother  to  them  year  after 
year.  But  as  much  as  she  might  like  to  she  has  slim 
chance  of  doing  her  good  turn  this  year,  or  rather  that 
if  she  does  the  good  turn  other  conditions  are  such  as 
will  undo  her  good  work.  That  old  man  of  the  sea,  De¬ 
pression,  is  riding  heavily  on  the  back  of  every,  line  of 
business,  and  he  seems  to  be  too  well  seated  and  not 
likely  to  be  dislodged  for  at  least  a  year,  possibly  two 
years.  You  witness  today  that  the  amount  of  supply 
on  hand,  in  any  item  of  canned  foods,  seems  to  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  price  market.  Scarcity  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  completely  cleaned-up  supplies  make  no  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  buyers,  and  the  fact  is  that  market  op¬ 
erators  are  trying  to  save  the  market  against  itself, 
by  which  we  mean  that  they  are  not  reducing  prices  in 
publication,  in  the  hope  of  holding  the  market  as  much 
as  possible.  For  instance,  we  were  just  talking  with 
a  man  who  ought  to  know  who  said  that  one  of  our 
quotations  on  the  market  page  is  45c  per  dozen  above 
the  price  at  which  all  such  goods  as  could  be  wanted 
can  be  and  are  being  bought.  As  he  said,  “get  all 
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you  want  of  them.”  Old  Dame  Nature  cannot  influence  finest  statistical  statement  we  have  ever  seen  prepared, 
that  condition, and  the  industry  is  foolish  to  expect  her  being  eloquently  free  of  a  mass  of  figures  and  confus- 
to  do  so.  But  it  does.  The  contracted  acreage  and  the  ing  comparisons,  they  show  that  the  peach  pack  of 
acreage  intended  to  be  planted  show  that  clearly.  If  that  state  in  1931  might  easily  be  18,000,000  cases,  if 
the  present  intentions  about  acreages  are  carried  out  the  canners  and  the  growers  do  not  come  to  an  ar- 
the  industry  will  swamp  itself.  It  is  suicide.  rangement  as  they  did  in  1930.  And  the  growers  do 

The  pea  acreage  is  approximately  as  large  as  last  not  seem  anxious  about  renewing  that,  and  the  canners 
year’s.  They  are  making  a  great  noise  about  a  5,  10  certainly  do  not  feel  like  paying  out  the  fortune  they 
or  15  per  cent  cut  in  acreage,  in  instances,  but  saying  did  last  year  to  keep  the  fruit  out  of  cans.  The  can¬ 
nothing  about  additional  acreages  of  like  amounts  in  ners  are  in  no  way  called  upon  to  hold  the  bag  for  the 
other  cases.  The  Tri-State’s  acreage  now  planted  in  foolish  peach  growers  who  heavily  overplanted  the 
peas  is  5  per  cent  above  last  year’s.  New  York  State  consuming  abilities  on  that  fruit.  On  the  contrary,  the 
and  Wisconsin  promise  a  cut,  but  nobody  is  taking  it  canners  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  standing  pat 
very  seriously.  And  with  22,000,000  cases  packed  last  and  paying  $5  per  ton  for  No.  1  canning  fruit,  if  that 
year,  in  spite  of  a  freeze  in  Wisconsin  and  a  drought  fiiarket  went  to  such  figure.  They  were  roundly  scored 
elsewhere,  except  New  York  State,  we  might  easily  for  saving  the  growers’  hides  last  year,  and  even 
have  had  30,000,000  cases.  It  has  been  pointed  out  though  they  saved  their  own  also,  they  can  do  that 
that  they  can  reduce  this  total  pack  by  cutting  the  very  much  more  economically  this  year  by  paying  only 
peas  young,  while  they  are  tender,  and  working  them  what  the  market  demands.  That’s  cold-blooded,  but 
up  in  time,  leaving  those  which  get  too  ripe  to  go  for  this  year  is  one  calling  for  the  first  law — self-preser- 
dried  peas ;  but  a  more  safe  way  would  be  to  cut  the  vation. 

acreage  alwut  in  half.  We  have  been  told  that  every  The  cherry  men  face  somewhat  the  same  condition, 
pea  canner  in  New  York  State  was  in  the  red  last  year ;  for  cherry  orchards  have  multiplied  out  of  all  propor- 
they  know.  Better  to  make  a  small  profit  on  a  small  tion  to  possible  consumer  demands,  but  the  cherry  can- 
pack  than  a  big  loss  on  a  big  pack.  From  some  angles  ners  are  going  to  put  on  a  big  advertising  campaign 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  easier  to  make  money  in  peas  than  and  try  to  make  people  eat  more  cherry  pies,  etc.  It  is 
in  any  other  item  of  canned  foods ;  but  they  lost  money  a  mighty  fine  product,  and  the  people  will  learn  to  their 
last  year.  advantage  and  health  more  about  cherries.  But  the 

The  intended  acreage  of  corn  looks  like  365,690  acres  frozen  fruit  people  should  be  made  to  bear  their  share 
for  ’31,  against  374,760  acres  last  year.  That  is  no  cut.  of  this  expense  for  publicity.  In  fact,  since  the  Gov- 
Look  what  can  happen;  In  1925  they  had  393,910  acres  ernment  has  gone  into  the  cherry  business,  canning 
and  picked  24,320,000  cases  in  a  good  year  (and  you  and  freezing,  why  not  make  the  Government  do  the 
can  find  men  who  say  that  the  real  figures  were  nearer  publicity  stuff  and  bear  the  expense  ?  They  bought 
30  million) .  In  1926  they  had  317,310  acres  and  314,000  tons  of  grapes  in  California  last  year,  without 
packed  19,069,000  cases  without  any  special  effort,  ever  picking  them  from  the  vines ;  they  paid  a  couple 
In  1929,  an  off  year  on  crops,  they  packed  of  million  dollars  to  the  butter  makers  to  keep  the 
17,486,744  cases  from  357,310  acres,  two  million  cases  prices  up  against  the  consuming  public ;  and  everybody 
less  from  40,000  acres  more  than  the  1926  figures.  And  knows  what  a  fiasco  they  made  in  the  attempt  to  keep 
then  contrast  the  374,760  acres  of  ’30  and  the  15,692,-  wheat  prices  above  cost.  Why  not  cherries  and  peaches 
172  cases  packed  from  them,  with  the  slightly  larger  and  every  other  item  of  canned  food? 
acreage  of  1925  and  its  pack  nearly  double.  The  com  But  the  feed  bag  has  probably  been  withdrawn  at 
canners  have  yet  time  to  save  their  skins,  and  they  had  Washington,  and  the  joke,  if  it  were  not  so  serious,  is 
better  do  so ;  but  they  are  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  that  the  bait  fed  for  votes  worked  in  exact  reverse 
Com  Institute,  which  is  trying  to  show  them  the  facts,  of  intentions,  and  so  the  canners  will  have  to  protect 
The  present  plan  of  the  com  canners  will  swamp  them,  themselves. 

It’s  suicide.  And  if  there  is  a  single  item  in  the  whole  list  of 

And  look  at  the  string  bean  record:  In  1927  they  canned  foods,  not  excluding  pineapple,  which  has  so 
packed  a  little  more  than  four  million  cases  from  about  Jong  been  immune  and  conceitedly  aloof  from  its  f el- 
30,000  acres ;  in  1928,  from  nearly  40,000  acres,  they  lows  in  cans,  that  does  not  need  this  drastic  and  deter- 
packed  a  little  over  five  million  cases;  in  1929,  from  mined  attention,  we  cannot  recall  what  it  is. 

about  62,000  acres,  they  packed  the  record,  7,245,345  _ 

cases,  better  than  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  output,  and  ^  _ ^ 

yet  they  went  right  ahead  to  increase  the  acreage  25  STRASBTJRGER  &  SIEGEL 
per  cent  in  1930,  raising  it  to  over  75,000  acres,  but  ^  u-  p  j  ♦  j  n  *  •  i  •  * 

due  to  the  drought  got  only-note  the  only-6,739,482  Comuiun,  F«,d  Chen-.t.  Bacn.!.,,... 

cases  to  pile  on  the  surplus  from  preceding  years.  And  U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 

now  this  year’s  intentions  call  for  an  acreage  about  the 

same  as  in  ’29,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  record  Grading  under  the  McNary-Mapet  Amendment 

year  for  canned  string  bean  production.  No  need  to  '  is  s.  cay  street 

mention  suicide  there,  you  can  order  the  tombstone  and  j  Baltimore,  md. 

have  it  suitably  inscribed. 

Possibly  beets  and  carrots  will  have  corrected  their 
own  troubles,  but  we  do  not  know,  and  we  doubt.  'Their 
packing  has  been  badly  overdone  in  recent  years. 

Out  in  California  the  University  of  California,  in  a 
contribution  from  the  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  entitled  ‘The  1931  Agricultural  Out- 
look  for  California,”  and  which  we  pause  to  say  is  the 


STRASBIJRGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 

U.  5.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 

Grading  under  the  McNary>Mapes  Amendment 

'  15  S.  CAY  STREET 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound— and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


CANNED  FOODS  ST0RA6E 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

226  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICASO,  ILL. 


UNITED  RICE  MILLING  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
Shrimp  Packers 

Reliable  Broker*  Wanted 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Have  You  An  Obsolete  TOWNSEND 
String  Bean  Cutter? 


You  could  have  it  remodeled  to 
use  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  -  -  write  for  our  special 
offer. 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Fo€>ds  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


For  Pulping  Toma¬ 
toes,  Pumpkins, 
Squash,  Sweet  Pota¬ 
toes,  Apples,  Prunes, 
Plums,  Figs,  Berries, 
Citrus  Fruit,  Etc. 


The  Indiana  Pulper 

/  HE  outstanding  pulping  machine  of  the  can- 
'■#  ning  industry — tremendous  capacity — mini- 
V-X  mum  waste — maximum  yield — greatest  invest¬ 
ment  return. 

An  operating  capacity  of  500  bushels  of  tomatoes 
or  other  products  of  a  light,  watery  texture,  is  not 
unusual  with  this  Pulper.  In  fact  it  handles  the  pro¬ 
duct  more  rapidly  than  it  can  possibly  be  fed  to  it  so 
that  its  capacity  is  almost  unlimited  and  immeasur¬ 
able. 

The  Indiana  is  so  thorough  in  its  action  that  all 
material  worth  saving  is  saved  and  the  pomace  dis¬ 
charged  thoroughly  dry.  The  machine  is  readily 
adjustable  so  that  when  material  of  poor  grade  is 
being  run,  the  desired  quality  in  the  finished  product 
may  be  maintained. 

Only  the  best  of  workmanship  and  material  go  into 
the  construction  of  Indiana  Pulpers.  It  is  highly 
essential  that  a  Pulper  be  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sweet 
to  avoid  a  high  mold  count  and  spoilage  trouble. 
The  Indiana  is  so  designed  that  the  screen  and  frame 
can  be  quickly  removed  for  thorough  cleaning 
throughout. 

Standard  macnines  have  all  contact  parts  of  bronze 
except  shaft  which  is  steel,  and  hopper,  under-pan, 
hood  and  screens  of  copper.  Monel  metal  throughout 
or  other  metals  readily  available  if  desired. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  information  on  the  sturdy 
Indiana  Pulper  as  well  as  other  Langsenkamp  equip¬ 
ment  in  which  you  may  be  interested.  Just  clip,  fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  below  to 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

You  may  send  us  complete  information  on  the  following 
Langsenkamp  equipment: 

□  Indiana  Pulper  □  Improved  Brush  Finisher 

□  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine  Dlndiana  Colossal  Finisher 

□  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  □  Kook-More  Koils  and  Tanks 

□  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gal. 

Name . 

Address . 
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Spnng  Meeting  Tn-State  Packers  Ass  n 

Emerson  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  April  9th  and  10th,  1931 


PRESIDENT  Ralph  Dulaney  makes  a  splendid  pre¬ 
siding  officer,  keeping  everything  well  in  hand, 
awake  to  every  opportunity  and  suggestion,  and  a 
speaker  of  no  mean  ability.  When  he  closed  the  two 
days’  session  he  was  able  to  thank  the  audience  for  one 
of  the  largest  crowds  that  had  yet  attended  a  spring 
meeting,  and  to  compliment  them  on  their  regular  at¬ 
tendance  and  the  high  degree  of  interest  shown  in  all 
the  discussions.  It  was,  therefore,  voted,  and  rightly, 
so,  one  of  the  best  conventions  of  canners  yet  held. 

But  from  the  reporter’s  point  of  view,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  not  possible  to  convey  the  full  impress  of 
the  meeting  so  that  the  reader  will  fully  understand. 
Like  a  beautiful  symphony,  it  is  impossible  to  repro¬ 
duce  suitably  in  words. 

This  can  be  realized,  possibly,  when  you  know  that 
preceding  each  set  meeting  there  was  held  a  cutting 
bee  on  various  samples  of  canned  foods,  and  competent 
committees  graded  them  both  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Warehouse  Standards  and  the  standards  set  up  or  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment,  using  the 
Score  Card  System,  which  the  Tri-State  Packers  As¬ 
sociation  developed  some  years  ago,  and  which,  on 
every  trial,  seems  to  prove  its  workability  in  better 
shape.  Then  it  can  be  said  here  that  the  two  systems 
of  standards  run  closely  parallel,  the  experienced  grad¬ 
ers  feeling  that  the  industry  has  no  cause  for  worry 
about  the  proper  judging  of  the  goods  under  either  or 
both  svstems — that  is,  under  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  or 
McNary-Mapes  Standards.  But  because  these  samples 
had  to  be  seen  in  order  to  appreciate  the  comments  on 
them,  and  wherein  they  fall  short  or  why  they  proved 
of  high  value,  it  is  almost  useless  here  to  give  the  final 
findings,  or  even  the  comments,  on  the  samples.  And 
as  the  meeting  revolved  around  the  McNary-Mapes 
Law  requirements,  this  leaves  the  task  of  the  recorder 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

If  there  be  any  who  want  particularly  to  find  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  sampling  of  any  product,  doubtless  Secre¬ 
tary  Shook  could  furnish  the  record,  because  they  are 
carefully  kept  with  all  details  regarding  each  sample, 
its  purchase  and  its  final  determination. 

Opening  Session 

RESIDENT  Ralph  0.  Dulaney  opened  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  10.25  A.  M.  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the 
Emerson  Hotel  on  April  9th,  saying  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  seemed  to  find  itself  in  the  place  described  by 
the  old  negro  when  he  heard  his  preacher  use  the 
words  “status  quo.”  “What  am  de  status  quo?”  he 
asked,  and  the  pi'eacher  answered,  “De  mess  we’s  in.” 

Chairman  Dulaney  went  on  to  explain  that  we  had 
apparently  traded  the  troubles  of  the  drought  for  the 
McNary-Mapes  Law  worries,  but  that  we  had  low 
prices  and  lack  of  profit  with  us  as  our  regular  guest. 
But  he  explained  it  as  his  opinioni  that  after  the  regu¬ 
lations  under  the  new  amendment  to  the  Pure  Food 
Law  are  understood  and  complied  with  he  felt  sure  the 
indust^  would  like  them  because  of  the  improved  qual¬ 
ity  which  would  result,  and  from  that  the  almost  cer¬ 
tain  better  demand.  “Our  reputation  will  be  helped. 


factories  will  be  brushed  up,”  he  said,  “and  with  bet¬ 
ter  quality  and  an  understanding  method  of  buying 
improved  consumption  would  seem  to  be  a  certainty.” 

He  reminded  the  Tri-State  members  that  there  is  a 
habit  among  them  of  being  too  hard  on  themselves  in 
this  matter  of  packing  poor  quality.  They  had  allowed 
themselves  to  fall  into  the  chorus  set  up  by  other  sec¬ 
tions  that  the  Tri-States  packs  poor  quality  canned 
foods.  This  is  a  mistake,  because  the  best  and  most 
experienced  buyers,  as  well  as  others  in  position  to 
judge  canned  foods,  freely  say  that  the  Tri-State 
region  produces  as  fine  crops  as  can  be  produced  any¬ 
where,  and  that  canners  in  these  regions  produce 
quality  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  many  others.  There 
are  some  who  will  not  awake  to  the  demands  made 
upon  them,  and  there  may  be,  and  are,  canners  of  poor 
quality.  But  this  region  has  no  patent  on  them,  as,  un¬ 
fortunately,  their  duplicates  are  found  almost  every¬ 
where.  He  urged  the  canners  to  be  more  proud  of 
their  vocation,  and  to  express  that  pride  in  goods 
which  will  earn  the  commendation  of  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  buyers,  and  not  to  allow  anyone  to  color  the  picture 
from  the  few  “black  sheep”  that  may  be  found  in  the 
fold.  “The  quality  and  flavor  of  our  tomatoes,”  he 
said,  “are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced  anywhere  on 
earth,  and  there  are  packers  who  turn  them  out  in  ex¬ 
cellent  shape  with  all  that  flavor  well  retained,  and  if 
a  careful  computation  were  made  it  would  be  found 
that  the  percentage  of  such  packers  holds  in  fine  com¬ 
parison  with  anywhere  else.” 

Chairman  Dulaney  introduced  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Shri- 
ver,  of  the  well-known  canning  firm  of  old  standing, 
B.  F.  Shriver  Company,  Westminster,  Md.,  to  speak 
upon 

“The  Danger  of  Buying  Canning  Crops  on 
Ungraded  Basis” 

By  SAMUEL  H.  SHRIVER 

HEN  Frank  Shook  asked  me  if  I  would  talk  to  you  today 
about  purchasing  crops  on  a  graded  basis,  I  told  Frank 
that  my  experience  in  that  line  was  very  meagre,  and, 
anyway,  it  seemed  like  pretty  much  of  an  uphill  job  to  convince 
Tri-State  packers  of  its  worth.  I  suggested  that  I  might  be  able 
to  do  what  I  have  often  done  when  I  used  to  drive  an  old  model 
“T”  Ford  around  the  country.  You  know  when  you  ran  into  a 
hill  that  was  too  stiff  to  go  up  frontwards,  you  turned  around 
and  backed  up.  Well,  now  we’re  going  to  see  if  we  can’t  back 
up  this  hill. 

The  canners  of  Maryland  have  not  generally  been  purchasing 
crops  on  a  graded  basis.  How  have  they  been  buying  them? 
Why,  the  same  way  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  always 
bought  them — going  out  and  contracting  to  pay  a  “Hat  price” 
per  ton,  or  per  bushel,  for  all  goods  to  be  delivered  at  the  fac¬ 
tory.  To  be  sure  there  has  been  some  writing  in  small  type  on 
all  contracts  about  produce  being  delivered  in  good  condition,  at 
the  proper  time,  etc.,  etc.  No  one,  canner  or  grower,  ever  paid 
any  particular  attention  to  it,  however. 

Well,  as  I  say,  we  are  buying  the  way  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  bought,  and  they  were  successful  packers;  in  fact,  the 
Tri- States  had  a  reputation  for  the  highest  quality  of  canned 
foods  in  their  day.  True  enough,  Maryland  had  a  reputation  for 
high  quality  canned  foods  in  their  day.  But — their  day  and  the 
Tri-States’  reputation  are  gone. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  a  lowering  of  the  standards  is  the 
“flat  price!” 
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What 

Is 

Whole  Grain 
Corn 

7 


A  suitable  variety  and  tender,  well 
flavored  kernels  are  necessary,  of  course, 
for  whole  grain  corn,  but  it’s  the  cut 
that  makes  it  Whole  Grain. 

Whole  grain  corn  is  what  the  name 
implies,  “Whole  Grains” — no  double 
cut  kernels,  no  capped  kernels,  and 
freedom  from  chit  and  cob. 

The  Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter  was  designed  to  produce  that 
cut  that  makes  corn  truly  Whole 
Grain.  A  synchronized  ear  centering 
device  aligns  each  ear  for  true  cutting, 
eliminating  capped  and  even  cut  ker¬ 
nels.  The  Improved  Hansen  Whole 
Grain  Corn  Cutter  will  cut  ears  as 
short  as  three  inches  in  length.  It  has 


cutting  capacity  of  ninety  ears  per 
minute  and  cuts  and  discharges  the 
kernels  without  crushing  and  without 
waste. 

The  Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter  is  the  only  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter  having  an  adjustable  device 
which  automatically  cuts  kernels  the 
proper  depth  regardless  of  length  and 
diameter  of  ears.  Another  adjustment 
makes  it  possible  for  each  canner  to 
cut  kernels  any  length  to  suit  his  own 
individual  requirements. 

Write  us  for  a  chart  which  clearly 
shows  HOW  and  WHY  the  Hansen 
Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter  can  and 
does  cut  Whole  Grains  of  corn. 


HANSEN  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 


CEDARBURG, 

Manufacturers  ot 

Hausen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


WISCONSIN 

Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler  > 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 


Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
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The  “flat-price”  system  is  fundamentally  v^rong,  in  that  it 
does  not  recognize  the  economic  right  of  the  grower  of  high 
quality  produce  to  a  premium  for  his  product.  What  one  of  you 
could  expect  to  go  out  and  buy  a  Cadilac  for  the  price  of  a 
Ford?  Yet  that  is  just  what  we  are  doing  in  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness.  You  men  are  paying  $55.00  or  $60.00  a  ton  to  one  man 
for  peas  that  are  too  old  and  too  hard  to  feed  to  your  hogs,  and 
then  turn  around  and  pay  another  man  the  same  price,  who  de¬ 
livers  the  finest  quality  produce  to  your  factory.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  crops  canned  in  Maryland. 

Ridiculous,  isn’t  it? 

Suppose  it  were  true  that  the  public  would  pay  no  more  for 
a  Cadillac  than  a  Ford.  There  wouldn’t  be  much  incentive  to 
build  Cadillacs  would  there?  When  the  higher  quality  product 
does  not  command  a  higher  price,  then  there  is  no  use  produc¬ 
ing  the  higher  quality  product.  There  is  no  incentive  with  the 
“flat-price”  system  for  canning  crops  for  the  grower  to  deliver 
quality  produce. 

We  used  to  buy  beans  on  a  “flat  price.”  Of  course,  the  grower 
knew  that  an  old  bean  was  heavier  than  a  young  bean,  and,  wish¬ 
ing  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  the  crop,  had  not  the  slightest  in¬ 
tention  of  picking  them  as  young  as  we  wanted  them.  There 
w'as  no  incentive  for  him  to  deliver  good,  young  beans,  when  he 
could  let  them  go  several  days  and  get  just  as  much  for  them 
per  bushel.  He  would  have  been  foolish  to  do  other  than  let 
them  grow  old,  for  his  increased  yield  would  amount  tc  quite 
a  bit. 

Several  years  ago  w'e  contracted  on  a  quality  basis.  W’e  had 
no  definite  grades,  but  depended  upon  an  inspector  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  each  lot  of  beans.  The  quality  of  beans  delivered 
was  greatly  improved  under  this  system.  Of  course,  we  were 
depending  only  on  the  judgment  of  our  inspector  that  the  grower 
and  ourselves  got  a  square  deal.  We  had  no  definite  graded 
basis  for  the  price.  Yoti  can  easily  see  that  this  leaves  too  much 
room  for  argument.  For  the  greatest  benefit  of  canner  and 
grower,  there  must  be  some  definite  grading  on  which  the  price 
range  is  based. 

Let  us  look  at  it  from  the  packer’s  view-point.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  some  figures  from  our  experience  in  buying  tomatoes 
on  U.  S.  grades.  Two  men  were  delivering  tomatoes  to  thr 
same  factory.  With  the  “flat  pi'ice”  that  year,  in  our  section, 
each  w’ould  have  leceived  $14.00  per  ton.  One  man’s  tomatoes 
graded — 

58%  U.  S.  No.  1; 

38%  U.  S.  No  2; 

4%  Culls,  fit  to  pack  only  as  sub-standard 
The  other  man’s  tomatoes  graded — 

16%  U.  S.  No.  1; 

40%  U.  S.  No.  2; 

44%  Culls,  fit  to  pack  only  as  sub-standard. 

Obviously,  it  w'ould  have  been  unfair  to  the  good  grower  had 
we  been  paying  a  “flat  price”  Also,  it  is  obvious  how  unfair  we 
would  have  been  ti’eating  ourselves  to  be  paying  $14.00  per  ton 
for  tomatoes  44  per  cent  of  which  w'ere  fit  only  to  produce  sub¬ 
standard  goods  When  the  canner  leains  that  he  can’t  clutter  up 
his  plant  with  a  whole  lot  of  poor  material  and  expect  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  quality  product,  he  will  begin  to  improve  his  pack  .and 
his  profit  You  can’t  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  oar  (and 
that  is  just  what!  lots  of  us  have  been  trying  to  do) 

It  is  essential  for  the  canner,  if  he  expects  to  pack  a  high- 
grade  product,  to  eliminate  sub-standai-d  material  from  the 
green  produce  coming  into  his  plant  One  thing  about  raw  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  canning  industry  is  that  they  cannot  be  returned 
and  made  over.  It  is  just  too  bad  if  it  once  gets  in.  I  have  seen 
several  plans  tried  out  for  the  elimination  of  such  material.  I 
know  you  packers  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  corn  delivered 
to  your  plants  that  you  felt  you  would  like  to  throw  back  on 
the  gi’ower’s  wagon  and  tell  him  to  take  it  back  home.  We  tried 
that  plan.  The  grower’s  answer  was — merely  to  go  home  and 
load  his  next  load  right  on  top  of  the  com  we  had  thrown  back 
on  his  wagon,  and  the  next  time  we  had  just  so  much  more  to 
pick  out.  Eventually,  he  probably  slipped  it  all  through,  when 
our  inspector  was  too  busy  to  pay  much  attention  to  it.  It  seems 
only  logical  that  much  of  this  poor  material  could  be  eliminated 
if  the  gi’ower  knew  that  his  load  was  to  be  inspected  by  an  im¬ 
partial  inspector  who  would  place  it  in  a  predetermined  grade. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  way  to  a  man’s  heart  is  through 
his  stomach.  Then,  I  would  say  that  the  way  to  a  man’s  head 
is  his  pocketbook.  The  grower  cannot  be  convinced  by  idle  talk. 
He  must  be  convinced  by  fair  and  honest  dealing. 

Now,  then,  how  about  this  grading  business‘s  Don’t  look  upon 
it  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  canning  industry.  There 
is  a  whole  lot  more  to  a  quality  pack  than  obtaining  quality  in 


the  raw  product.  The  cannersi  of  the  Tri-States,  however,  have 
been  neglecting  this  more  than  anything  else. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  about  buying  on  a  graded  basis 
that  I  want  to  discuss.  First  of  all,  don’t  expect  to  pay  less  for 
your  produce,  in  the  end,  than  with  the  “flat  price”  The  idea  is 
not  that  you  are  getting  something  for  nothing,  though,  I  am 
sure  that  is  what  a  lot  of  people  think.  The  theory  of  purchas¬ 
ing  on  grades  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  produce  coming  into 
the  factory.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  it  costs  you  just  as  much,  or 
even  a  little  more.  You  are  paying  for  a  product  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  and  cannot  expect  to  get  if  for  less  money.  (Of  course,  if 
any  of  you  feel  that  you  are  getting  the  best  quality  that  can 
be  gotten  with  the  “flat  price,”  then  do  not  think  of  grading.) 

Secondly — If  you  are  going  to  buy  on  a  graded  basis — do  so. 
Don’t  sign  all  your  contracts  on  a  graded  basis,  and  then,  just 
because  the  crops  are  not  so  good,  or  Jim  Jones  and  Tom  Smith 
are  kicking  because  they  signed  the  contract  that  way,  and  they 
ain’t  getting  what  they  think  they  ought  to  be  and  are  gonna 
quit,  don’t  begin  to  ease  up  on  the  grades,  or  go  back  to  the 
“flat  price.”  Some  of  our  best  canners  have  done  that  very 
thing,  and  that  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  will  ruin  any  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  obtaining  of  better  quality  in  canned  foods. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  this  picture  before  us.  The  Tri-States, 
the  cradle  of  the  packing  industry  in  this  country,  once  had  an 
enviable  reputation  in  that  industry.  Today,  because  we  have 
not  recognized  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  quality  of  our 
pack,  we  have  an  unenviable  reputation.  One  point  on  which  we 
have  all  grovm  lax,  and  a  very  important  one,  is  in  the  purchase 
of  our  green  produce.  Any  system  that  will  assist  in  improving 
the  quality  of  produce  that  is  being  put  into  the  can  cannot  help 
but  improve  the  quality  of  the  pack.  We  have  been  accepting 
almost  anything  that  the  grower  delivered,  and,  with  the  “flat 
price,”  we  must.  Buying  on  a  graded  basis  offers  an  opportunity 
to  correct  this  to  a  great  extent;  in  fact,  is  the  only  method  that 
I  know  of  that  has  been  tried  and  pi’oven  to  be  of  worth.  We 
know  that  a  great  deal  of  improvement  is  necessary,  and  I  would 
urge  every  one  of  you  to  seriously  consider  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
stituting  some  system  of  “purchasing  produce  on  a  graded 
basis.” 

Following  Mr.  Shriver’s  interesting  remarks.  Presi¬ 
dent  Dulaney  asked  how  many  of  the  audience  in¬ 
tended  to  buy  their  crops  this  season  on  the  graded 
basis,  and  a  dozen  hands  or  more  went  up  all  over  the 
room. 

The  chairman  next  introduced  Dr.  H.  B.  McDonnell, 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  to  speak  on  the  question 
of  “The  Iodine  Content  of  Some  Maryland  Foods.” 

Dr.  McDonnell  has  been  studying  this  for  the  past 
year,  but  pointed  out  that  it  would  take  considerable 
more  effort  before  anything  relatively  definite  might 
be  secured.  He  found  that  in  Maryland  the  iodine  con¬ 
tent  of  some  crops  was  even  better  than  in  South 
Carolina,  which  is  making  so  .much  of  this  feature. 
But  w'hen  you  realize  that  the  content  of  any  of  these 
products  is  as  low  as  173  parts  per  billion,  as  found  in 
Florida,  and  that  a  quart  of  fresh  tomatoes  contains, 
after  exhaustive  examination  and  tests,  one  to  two 
parts  of  iodine,  and  then  find  that  the  human  system 
needs  about  one-third  of  a  grain  of  iodine  per  year,  if 
you  are  inclined  to  higher  mathematics,  and  choose  to 
figure  that  out  on  the  daily  ration  basis,  and  can  find 
enough  paper  to  contain  the  oughts  after  the  decimal 
point,  you  will  come  to  realize  that  the  enthusiasm 
over  the  iodine  content  in  foods  is  all  out  of  proportion 
to  its  importance.  In  the  well-known  expression,  they 
have  made  a  mountain  out  of  this  tiny  little  mole  hill, 
and  finding  the  needle  in  the  haystack  could  be  done  by 
a  blind  man  wdth  about  as  much  ease  and  importance. 

So  Dr.  McDonnell  said  if  the  University  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  cared  to  spend  more  money  the  research 
could  be  continued,  but  he  left  that  entirely  with  them. 
This  region,  he  said,  had  enough  iodine  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  That  if  men  who  raised  cattle  cared  to  feed 
fish  meal  it  would  probably  increase  the  iodine  in  milk, 
because  fish  foods  generally  are  high  in  their  iodine 
content  and  should  be  used  in  the  human  diet  freely. 
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The  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 

EITHER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 


December  2,  1930. 

Morral  Bros., 

Mortal,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

You  a.sked  us  if  we  are  satisfied  with  the  late  model  buskers,  and  we  believe 
that  our  action  recently  is  sufficient  answer  to  this  question. 

As  you  know,  we  installed  18  of  your  latest  model  buskers  during  the  past 
season,  and  found  that  they  ttave^  such  satisfactory  results  that  you  now  have 
our  order  for  13  additional  machines,  and  we  expect  to  replace  an  additional 
13  machines  in  one  of  our  other  plants  next  year. 

We  think  this  speaks  for  itself  as  to  what  we  think  of  the  late  model 
buskers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DICKINSON  &  CO. 

WFE/EES  By  W.  F.  Ewing. 


It  will  Pay  you  to  write  at  once  for  catalogue  -  B  •  giving  jull 
description  of  the  machines  we  manufacture,  also  get  our  Prices 
and  list  of  users  before  you  place  your  order. 


Manufacturere 
Com  Hnsklng’  MacUnes 
Corn  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Cora 
Whole  Oraln  Cora  Cntters 
Iiahellng'  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BBOWN  BOOaS  FOTTirOBT  * 
MACHINE  CO.,  Xitd. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Asrents  for  Canada 


Landreth’s  Certified  Tomato  Seeds 


FOUNDED  1784 

147  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  new  crop  of— 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED  grown  by  us  under  the  supervision,  and 
officially  inspected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  are  priv. 
ileged  in  being  the  first  seed  growers  to  offer  seeds  of  Tomato,  each  package  of  which 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  respects  excellency  of  stock,  purity  of  type  and  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
supply  of  course  is  not  unlimited  but  we  can  offer  until  sold  certified  seed  of — 

Marglobe 

undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  recent  introductions,  similar  to  the  Globe  but  larger; 
more  productive,  smooth  and  red.  The  perfect  tomato  for  canning. 

Bonny  Best 

Early,  smooth,  red  and  productive;  a  continuous  bearer  and  excellent  for  canning. 

Greater  Baltimore 

A  heavy  fruit  bearing  variety;  earlier  and  more  productive  than  the  Stone.  Fruits 
large,  solid,  round,  red  and  free  from  blemish.  An  ideal  canning  variety. 

We  are  also  the  introducers  of  Landreth's  Red  Rock,  The  Bloomsdale,  The 
Delaware  Beauty  The  Landreth,  and  several  other  varieties.  These  varieties  are 
unsurpassed. 

L  O _ ]  n* _ BRISTOL, 


D.  Landreth  Seed  Company  Pennsylvania 
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He  submitted  the  following  ratio  of  iodine  in  the 
various  products : 

IODINE  CONTENT  OF  SOME  MARYLAND  FOODS— 1929 
Unless  Otherwise  Stated 
By  H.  B.  McDONNELL,  University  of  Mai-yland. 

(Some  Results  from  Other  States  for  Comparison) 

In  Parts  per  Billion  of  the  Dried  Sample. 

Non-Goiter 


Solids 

Iodine 

S.  C.  Fla. 

Satisfactory 

No, 

10 

Tomatoes,  Canned, 

Mt.  Airy 

6.34 

16 

112  133 

(J.A.M.A.,  92, 

11 

Do.  Cristfield 

6.96 

24  (Cal.  17.5) 

20 

12 

Do.  Churchville 

5.36 

22 

26,  2159) 

20 

Do.  (1930)  Aberdeen 

8.02 

65 

12 

Lima  Beans,  small 
Green.  Fruitland 

12.84 

69 

19 

Do.  small 

12.00 

27 

Westminster 

10 

Lima  Beans 

20.91 

50 

Mt.  Airy 

14 

Beans,  Stringkss 

13.18 

75 

Fruitland 

17 

Do.  Do.,  Cut 

6.80 

58 

Westminster 

15 

Coin,  Sugar, canned 

21.34 

33 

Mt.  Airy 

18 

Do.  Do.,  C.  Gent. 

20.10 

43 

Westminster 

4 

Potatoes 

19.80 

68 

Worcester  Co. 

5 

Potatoes 

211 

173 

Garrett  Co. 

23.55 

38 

50 

Spinach,  Green 

Abt.  8 

346 

694 

657  32 

Pr.  George  Co. 

51 

Do.Do. 

Abt.  8 

330 

(Cal.  26) 

(Or.  191,4) 

Balto.  Market 

r>3 

Milk,  U.  of  M. 

12.71 

67 

25 

62 

Milk,  Skimmed 

9.28 

91 

U.  of  M. 

30 

Oysters 

15.23 

829 

Stockton 

31 

Do.  Crisfield 

12.26 

756 

32 

Do.  Solomons 

13.11 

604 

Chairman  Dulaney  introduced  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Hold¬ 
er,  new  appointee  in  the  canning  crop  extension  work 
and  assistant  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunter,  who  outlined  the 
program  of  crop  studies  for  1931. 

Mr.  Holder  is  a  fine,  big,  hefty  young  gentleman  of 
pleasant  appearance  and  even  more  pleasant  personal¬ 
ity,  and  he  responded  to  President  Dulaney’s  request 
with  the  following  schedule : 

PROPOSALS  FOR  CANNING  CROPS  PROGRAM 
ITniversity  of  Maryland  Extension  Service — 1931 

(Prepared  by  H.  A.  Hunter,  Extension  Pathologist,  Canning 
Crops,  and  T.  D.  Holder,  Extension  Specialist  in  Canning  Crops 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  Extension  Sei'\'ice,  with  sugges¬ 
tions  fi-om  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association.) 

Introduction — The  1931  canning  crops  extension  program  as 
herewith  outlined  with  the  various  projects  is  intended  to  aid  in 
the  improvement  of  quality,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  to  assist  in  the  marketing  of  canning  crops,  all  of 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  canning  industi'y  of  Maryland. 

The  idea  of  efficiency  of  production  is  not  intended  to  increase 
the  total  production  of  canning  crops,  but  rather  to  increase  the 
production  per  acre  with  at  least  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
acreage. 

GENERAL 

Marketing — Assistance  will  be  given  the  marketing  special¬ 
ists,  canners  and  growers  in  any  phase  of  marketing  work  which 
seems  advisable  and  is  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service.  It  seems  particularly  desirable  to  promote  the 
buying  and  selling  of  canning  crops  on  the  basis  of  Federal 
grades. 

Fertilization — An  effort  will  be  made  to  induce  the  general 
use  of: 

1.  Liberal  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizers  w'hich  have  been 
determined  by  experiment  station  tests  and  field  trials. 


2.  Recommended  rotations  for  disease  and  insect  control  and 
for  soil  improvement  in  which  green  manure  and  cover  crops 
aie  used  as  often  as  practicable. 

Cultivation — Proper  cultivation  will  be  recommended  for  indi¬ 
vidual  crops,  particularly  where  specific  practices  might  have  a 
bearing  on  yields  and  disease  and  insect  control. 

Soil  Tests — Tests  for  lime  and  fertilizer  elements  will  be  made 
for  either  general  information  or  specific  recommendations. 

Publications — It  seems  desirable  at  this  time  to  prepare  and 
publish  bulletins  or  pamphlets  containing  practical  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  culture  of  sweet  corn,  snap  beans  and  lima  beans. 

SNAP  BEANS 

Seed  Sources — The  use  of  seed  produced  in  the  semi-aidd  re¬ 
gions  of  the  West  will  be  recommended  as  an  aid  in  the  control 
of  anthracnose. 

Seed-Source  Tests — Seed  produced  in  different  sections  of  the 
West  will  be  tested  in  Maryland  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
best  sources  for  local  conditions. 

Rotation — Tests  started  in  1928  will  be  continued  to  determine 
the  length  of  time  that  the  anthracnose  organism  may  live  over 
in  the  soil.  Recommendations  for  rotations  will  be  based  on 
these  results. 

Insect  Control — The  recommendations  of  the  Entomology  De¬ 
partment,  regarding  control  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  will  be 
furnished  canners  and  growers. 

LIMA  BEANS 

Germination  Tests — The  germination  of  commercial  seed  stocks 
will  be  checked  prior  to  the  planting  season  in  oixler  that  can¬ 
ners  and  growers  may  regulate  the  rate  of  seeding. 

Seed  Stocks — Tests  of  promising  strains  and  selections  will 
be  conducted  as  they  are  developed  to  determine  those  adapted 
to  Maryland  conditions. 

PEAS 

Time  of  Seeding — As  a  means  of  increasing  yields  and  qual¬ 
ity,  it  is  recommended  that  peas  be  planted  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  weather  conditions  permit. 

Rotation — A  four  or  five  year  rotation,  depending  on  soil  con¬ 
ditions,  is  recommended  as  an  .aid  in  the  control  of  root  rot,  with 
and  blight. 

Inoculations- — The  proper  artificial  inoculation  of  peas  is  ad¬ 
vised  as  a  substitute  for  growing  two  or  more  successive  crops 
on  the  same  land. 

Wilt-Resistant  Strains — Field  trials  will  be  conducted  to  de¬ 
termine  the  merits  of  a  strain  of  Alaska  pea  selected  by  Prof. 
C.  E.  Temple  for  resistance  to  wilt.  If  this  strain  proves  to  be 
desirable.  Mai-yland  canners  and  growers  will  be  given  prefer¬ 
ence  in  securing  seed. 

Seed  Trial  Plots — It  is  planned  to  co-operate  with  the  Horti- 
cnlniral  Department  in  conducting  trial  plots  to  test  annually 
all  lots  of  seed  used  by  canners  in  the  State. 

SWEET  CORN 

Seed  Saving — Assistance  will  be  given  individual  canners  who 
.save  their  own  seed  in  the  improvement  of  their  stock  by  detas- 
seling  and  selecting.  A  limited  quantity  of  stock  seed  will  be 
produced  by  the  Extension  Service  for  distribution. 

Hybrid  Strains — Tests  and  field  trials  with  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  first-generation  hybrid  strains  of  sweet  com  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  those  adapted  to  Maryland  conditions.  This 
is  particularly  important  as  some  othei^'ise  desirable  strains 
are  seriously  injured  by  root  rot  in  this  section.  Those  strains 
vffiich  show  promise  will  be  tried  out  under  field  conditions  in 
comparison  with  standard  selections  generally  used  by  canners 
of  this  State. 

Seed  Treatment — It  is  recommended  that  all  early-planted 
seed  be  treated  with  organic  mercury  dusts  to  aid  in  the  control 
of  root  rot  diseases. 

Sweet  Corn  Clubs — Local  clubs  will  be  organized  where  prac¬ 
ticable  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  production  and 
raising  the  quality  of  the  raw  product. 

TOMATOES 

Varieties — Field  trials  of  new  varieties  will  be  conducted  as 
they  are  developed.  Extensive  trials  with  the  Break  O’Day  and 
Scarlet  Topper  varieties  will  be  made  this  season. 

Growers  are  advised  to  use  recommended  varieties  which  have 
proved  superior  in  variety  tests. 

Wilt-resistant  varieties  are  recommended  for  those  sections  of 
the  State  where  the  disease  is  known  to  occur.  The  survey  to 
determine  the  infested  areas  will  be  continued. 

Seed  Saving — Co-operation  will  be  given  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association  in  its  seed-saving  project.  Improvement  work  with 
the  stock  seed  by  plant  selections  and  progeny  will  be  continued 
as  well  as  supervision  of  the  field-growing  and  seed-saving  oper- 
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ations.  The  certification  service  will  be  continued  and  the  seed 
will  be  treated  with  a  fungicide  to  control  surface-borne  diseases. 

Early  Plant  Production — Continued  efforts  will  be  made  to 
encourage  growers  and  canners  to  produce  tomato  plants  by 
means  of  cloth-covered  cold  frames  or  other  approved  methods 
for  early  fieid  setting  as  a  means  of  improving  yields  and 
quality. 

U.  S.  (Jrades  for  Raw  Stock — Co-operation  will  be  given  the 
Department  of  Markets,  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  and 
farm  organizations  in  promoting  the  use  of  Federal  grades  .for 
buying  and  selling  of  raw  stock. 

Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club — The  Maryland  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club 
will  be  supported  as  a  means  of  increasing  efficiency  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  raising  the  quality  of  raw  stock. 

f-H  Tomato  Clubs — Co-operation  will  be  given  in  conducting 
4-H  Tomato  Clubs  which  are  being  sponsored  by  the  Dorchester 
Fertilizer  Company  in  Dorchester,  Talbot  and  Caroline  counties. 

There  next  followed  a  reixtrt  of  the  Grading  Com¬ 
mittee  on  samples  of  corn. 

Dr.  Henry  Whiteford  reixrrted  on  the  whole  grain 
corn  w’ith  suitable  comments  on  each  sample,  reading 
the  various  scores  which  each  sample  made  and  giving 
some  reason  why  it  was  sf»  trlaced. 

Mr.  LeRoy  Strasburger  reixrrted  on  crushed  corn 
samples  in  the  same  way. 

The  one  striking  feature,  aside  from  the  variation 
in  the  quality  of  the  cans,  and  which  had  been  bought 
cn  the  open  market,  the  same  as  they  did  last  spring, 
was  that  apparently  the  retailers  had  learned  how  to 
sell  canned  corn  according  to  its  respective  grades.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  last  spring,  when  samples  were 
bought  on  the  open  market,  as  these  were,  prices  and 
qualities  bore  no  relation  whatsoever.  Cans  of  corn 
which  were  purchased  at  SMjc  proved  of  finer  quality 
than  other  cans  which  were  bought  at  20c  to  25c. 
This  spring  the  quality  almost  exactly  matched  the 
prices,  that  is,  the  low  priced  corn  proved  to  be  low 
quality,  and  the  high  priced  corn  high  quality.  If  the 
retailets  have  learned  how  to  retail  on  the  quality 
basis,  it  is  time  the  canners  now  woke  up  and  learned 
to  pack  on  a  quality  basis. 

There  was  some  discussion  and  luncheon  followed  at 
12.30,  the  treat  of  the  Get-Together  Committee  to  the 
convention. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 

PRESIDENT  Dulaney  opened  the  afternoon  session 
at  2.35  by  introducing  Dr.  W.  B.  White,  in  charge 
of  food  control,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  more  directly  in  charge  of  the  formulation  of 
standards  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment.  The 
President  suggested  to  Dr.  White  that  he  make  his 
talk  elementary,  and  Dr.  White  accepted  the  sugges¬ 
tion. 

The  IMcNary-Mapes  Law 

Dr.  White  said  that  Congress  had  delegated  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  almost  the  power  to  make 
law,  in  that  through  this  McNary-Mapes  Amendment 
it  had  obligated  the  Department  to  formulate  stand¬ 
ards  for  all  canned  foods,  such  standards  to  be  vir¬ 
tually  law'  upon  their  official  adoption.  He  reminded 
the  canners  that  they  are  the  ones,  the  canners,  who 
handed  this  job  to  the  Department. 

Dr.  White  explained  the  difficulty  in  arranging 
suitable  standards,  because  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
must  come  before  the  courts  and  juries,  and  for  that 
reason  some  technical  tests  showing  definite  measure 
must  be  arranged  for,  so  that  the  laymen  may  be  con¬ 
vincingly  shown.  The  canners,  he  said,  can  help  them¬ 
selves  and  improve  public  approval  by  improved  meth¬ 
ods,  such  as  keeping  the  tomatoes  on  the  vines  until 


they  get  enough  color,  getting  the  peas  off  the  vines 
before  they  get  so  hard  as  to  go  into  sub-standards, 
etc.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  there  is  no  score 
card  system  for  sub-standards,  because  the  sub¬ 
standards  come  on  the  score  card  from  what  is  left 
from  the  fancy,  extra  standards  and  standards,  so 
they  were  forced  to  make  gauges  to  enforce  the  law, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  must  cover  the 
whole  country;  cannot  be  regional,  nor  can  these 
standards  be  changed  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  or  other  causes.  Once  definitely  ar¬ 
ranged  and  adopted,  they  will  be  fixed,  but  the  industry 
need  not  fear  that  when  needed  amendments  to  the 
standards,  even  after  adopted,  are  shown,  they  will  be 
made.  Under  the  law'  they  can  make  but  one  standard 
for  a  generic  product,  that  is,  for  instance,  one  for  to¬ 
matoes,  one  for  corn,  etc.,  and  they  cannot  adopt  defi¬ 
nite  standards  for  different  methods  of  packing  the 
same  product.  Nor  can  they  inspect  goods  in  the  can- 
ner’s  factory  and  grade  them.  The  goods  once  upon 
the  market  must  undergo  the  same  treatment,  under 
the  Pure  Food  Law,  as  all  other  foods  and  drugs,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  wherever  found. 

In  more  particular  manner,  the  canners  must  under¬ 
stand  that  the  name  of  the  product  is  to  be  part  of  the 
sub-standard  legend,  and,  therefore,  the  legend  must 
be  in  close  conjunction  with  the  name  of  the  product, 
and  this  legend  must  be  of  the  size  and  proportion  defi¬ 
nitely  designated.  For  this  reason  Dr.  White  feared 
that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  present  labels  can 
be  correctly  or  satisfactorily  imprinted,  because  the 
background  of  the  legend  must  be  uniform  and  unob¬ 
structed.  This  legend  does  not  have  to  be  printed  in 
black,  it  may  be  in  any  color,  red,  blue  green  or  yellow, 
etc.,  but  the  background  must  be  uniform,  so  that  the 
w'ords  and  intent  show  clearly  in  connection  with  tiie 
name  of  the  product  in  the  can. 

Dr.  White  hinted  that  if  goods  at  present  on  the 
market  packed  under  a  w'ell-known  brand  happen  to 
fall  w'ithin  the  requirements  of  this  law',  it  might  not 
be  advisable  to  imprint  those  labels,  because  that  would 
place  the  brand  in  the  sub-standard  class.  It  would 
be  better  to  relabel  them  correctly  and  save  the  “face” 
of  the  brand. 

He  reminded  them  that  once  a  standard  is  defi¬ 
nitely  announced  it  applies  to  ail  the  goods 
on  the  market  anyw'here;  that  is,  last  year’s  packs, 
or  packs  as  far  back  as  they  may  go  if  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  If  the  inspectors  find  them,  they  w'ill  be 
obliged  to  seize  the  lots  and  require  proper  labeling. 
A  hint  here  to  the  entire  industry  on  corn  and  other 
products  w^hose  standards  may  not  be  reached  this  sea¬ 
son  before  the  canning  operations  begin:  Remember 
that  when  the  standard  is  adopted,  if  the  1931  packed 
goods  are  not  in  compliance  w'ith  this  law,  they  will 
have  to  be  relabeled.  So  bear  this  in  mind  w'hen  you 
are  packing,  and  if  the  goods  are  sub-standard  you 
will  save  yourself  trouble  and  expense  by  labeling  them 
with  the  legend,  even  if  the  standards  have  not  been 
adopted  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

Dr.  White  said  in  relation  to  tomatoes  the  feature 
covering  blemishes  may  have  to  be  worked  over.  Pieces 
of  skin  are  not  such  as  tend  to  make  the  products  unfit 
for  consumption;  they  merely  look  bad;  but  on  the 
other  hand  rot  spots  may  throw  the  can  into  the  illegal 
class,  as  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  Mapes  Law  has  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  fitness  of  the  food;  it  applies  entirely  to 
the  quality. 
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President  Dulaney  then  asked  Dr.  White  to  read  the 
tomato  standards  slowly  and  discuss  them  in  detail, 
and  this  was  done. 

This  naturally  promoted  much  discussion,  and  it  was 
even  suggested  from  the  floor  that  practically  all  goods 
about  which  they  have  any  doubts  be  labeled  with  the 
legend ;  but  cooler  heads  talked  this  down  as  being  un¬ 
reasonable  and  unnecessary. 

The  question  of  packing  strained  tomatoes  in  canned 
tomatoes  was  also  seriously  objected  to,  as  was  the 
percentage  of  drained  meat  when  set  at  40  per  cent, 
leaving  60  per  cent  of  the  balance  of  the  contents  as 
pulp  or  juice.  In  such  a  case  it  was  suggested  that  the 
product  should  be  labeled  “pulp  or  juice  with  toma¬ 
toes,”  as  being  the  predominant  factor. 

Dr.  White  said  that  at  the  official  hearing  on  toma¬ 
toes  on  Monday,  the  13th,  they  had  arranged  to  show 
how  the  color  test  worked  on  some  specially  packed 
tomatoes,  and  that  he  felt  sure  those  who  appeared  at 
the  hearing  would  be  well  satisfied  with  the  setup. 
There  was  a  long  discussion  in  this  matter  of  defects. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  instead  of  1.5  the  total 
skin  content  be  raised  to  2.25,  that  the  drained  weights 
in  Is  and  2s  be  raised  to  50c,  and  that  in  21/08,  3s  and 
10s  it  be  retained  at  40  per  cent,  because  experience 
shows  that  the  shipment  of  the  larger  cans  breaks 
down  the  tomatoes  more  than  is  done  in  the  smaller 
ones.  The  impracticability  of  this  matter  of  testing 
by  drained  weight  was  seriously  questioned,  and  it  will 
not  be  surprising  if  this  is  eliminated  entirely  at  some 
future  date.  It  is  utterly  unfair  in  its  effects,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  the  variation  in  handling  during 
transit.  An  extra  standard,  well  packed,  well  filled. 
No.  3  can  of  tomatoes  mishandled,  or  roughly  handled, 
on  its  way  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  can  very  readily  test  out  sub-standard  on  the 
drained  weight.  And  that  constitutes  an  utterly  un¬ 
fair  test.  There  are  other  and  better  ways  of  arriving 
at  the  correction  sought  for,  and  they  should  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

Mr.  William  Silver,  chairman  of  the  Tomato  Stand¬ 
ards  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Tri-States  and  em¬ 
bracing  likewise  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association, 
brought  in  the  report  they  intended  to  present  at  the 
hearing  on  the  13th,  and.it  was  approved  by  the  con¬ 
vention. 

President  Dulaney  thanked  Dr.  White  and  compli¬ 
mented  him  on  the  openmindedness  they  had  shown  in 
trying  to  do  this  job  well.  And  he  predicted  that  the 
industry  would  be  well  pleased  once  the  matter  is  in 
working  order. 

Dr.  White  replied  that  the  sort  of  criticism  and  com¬ 
ments  offered  was  exactly  what  they  liked,  as  it  helped 
further  the  work,  and  he  thanked  the  convention  for 
their  opinions. 

Following  this  the  Grading  Committees  on  Tomatoes 
brought  in  their  report,  and  likewise  the  Committee  on 
String  Beans.  All  of  the  samples  were  criticised  in 
detail  and  suitable  comments  made.  The  tomatoes 
proved  to  be  of  uniform  high  quality,  most  of  them 
grading  extra  standard,  another  surprising  feature 
when  compared  with  the  results  of  just  one  year  ago. 
For  at  that  time  the  display  of  canned  tomatoes  opened 
as  samples  was  little  short  of  disgraceful.  There  was 
one  can  in  the  lot  last  year  that  was  passable,  and  the 
balance  of  the  large  number  of  samples  was  worse  than 
.•’nyone  seemed  to  believe  possible  to  be  found  on  the 
open  market.  This  year’s  results  were  a  magnificent 


improvement  over  a  year  ago,  and  yet  both  sets  of 
samples  were  bought  on  the  open  market  and  without 
special  knowledge  of  the  brands  being  bought. 

FRIDAY  MORNING’S  SESSION 
April  10th,  1931 

PRESIDENT  Dulaney  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  10.00  A.  M.,  a  little  late  again,  owing  to  the  de¬ 
lay  caused  by  the  completion  of  the  examination 
of  samples  of  peas.  As  we  have  indicated,  before 
every  meeting,  some  one  or  two  different  articles  of 
canned  foods  were  cut  and  graded,  and  in  this  instance 
it  was  peas. 

The  chairman  introduced  Mr.  Walter  S.  McCord,  of 
the  Talbot  Packing  and  Preserving  Company,  Easton, 
Md.,  to  speak  upon  the  all-important  question,  “Better 
Bookkeeping.” 

Here  is  another  one  of  those  instances  where  those 
present  at  the  meeting  got  the  full  benefit  of  an  excel- 
Jent  address,  because  the  personality  of  the  speaker 
and  the  evident  familiarity  with  his  subject  and  its 
importance  to  every  man  in  the  canning  business  had 
their  effect,  which  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  here 
in  words. 

Mr.  McCord  spoke  without  notes,  and  he  said  that 
while  a  good  system  of  bookkeeping  will  not  make  an 
unsuccessful  business  man  successful,  it  can  easily  re¬ 
duce  costs  on  some  items,  because  of  the  absolute  in¬ 
formation  it  makes  available.  He  said  that  Albert  T. 
Bacon  &  Co.  had  devised  an  excellent  bookkeeping  sys¬ 
tem  for  canners,  and  he  thought  if  the  Association 
would  take  steps  to  set  this  up  for  all  of  its  members, 
it  could  do  nothing  better.  It  is  astonishing,  as  he 
points  out,  to  learn  of  some  of  the  big  businesses  that 
are  run  on  such  slipshod  bookkeeping  methods  that  at 
no  time  do  the  proprietors  know  where  they  are  or 
what  their  actual  costs  are.  Mr.  McCord  said  he  was 
in  the  laundry  business  as  well  as  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  in  this  association  they  had  adopted 
uniform  methods  of  bookkeeping,  and  that  at  periodi¬ 
cal  times  the  association  sent  cards  to  its  members  re¬ 
questing  them  to  fill  in  their  costs  on  some  one  import¬ 
ant  item  of  the  expense,  such  as  washing  materials, 
etc.  These  cards  were  then  returned  to  the  secretary 
and  a  record  made  of  them.  At  the  coming  meeting  the 
man  showing  the  lowest  cost  was  called  on  to  explain 
to  his  fellow,  laundrymen  how  and  why  he  was  able  to 
maintain  such  a  low  cost.  The  matters  were  freely 
discussed  and  everyone  profited  by  it.  In  like  manner 
the  one  showing  the  highest  costs  was  asked  to  explain 
why,  and  out  of  the  argument  he  usually  learned  where 
he  was  losing  money. 

The  intimation  was  that  similar  action  by  the  can¬ 
ners  would  benefit  the  industry  immensely.  He  said 
that  in  one  instance  in  hiy  laundry  business  he  learned 
from  such  cost  cards  and  discussion  enough  to  pay  his 
year’s  dues  in  the  association  and  to  put  an  additional 
$840  in  bank  on  one  year’s  operation. 

President  Dulaney  advised  the  convention  that  any 
canner  interested  might  write  Secretary  Shook  for  a 
copy  of  the  system  of  cost  accounting  published  by  the 
National  Canners  Association,  and  assured  them  that 
the  smallest  canner  could  profitably  employ  it,  and 
could  quickly  learn  how  to  use  it,  as  it  is  very  simple 
in  operation.  Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.  have  made  an 
offer  to  send  a  man  to  install  a  suitable  system,  bring¬ 
ing  the  necessary  books  with  him  (the  books  to  cost 
$10.00) ,  and  for  a  one  line  plant  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$50.00,  and  if  not  more  than  one  day  is  needed  for  the 
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set-up,  $25.00.  Additional  lines,  of  course,  in  propor¬ 
tion.  But  the  proposition  hinges  upon  having  ten  firms 
order  the  system,  so  that  the  expenses  from  Chicago 
can  be  covered  under  the  one  trip.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  your  books  put  in  shipshape  condition 
to  start  you  out  on  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  depend¬ 
able  course,  easy  to  operate  and  built  solely  for  the  use 
of  the  canning  industry.  And  at  a  cost  that  is  ridic¬ 
ulously  low. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  know  the 
usual  cost  of  such  bookkeeping  instruction  and  installa¬ 
tion,  some  members  on  the  floor  mentioned  that  it  had 
cost  them  from  $200  to  $400  for  the  thing  here  offered 
at  from  $25  to  $50,  and  that  the  necessary  books  had 
cost  $75,  where  they  were  offered,  here  at  $10.  If  you 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  this,  communicate  at  once 
with  Mr.  Shook  and  be  included  in  the  group  which  be¬ 
gan  to  form  at  the  convention. 

Ex-President  Harry  L.  Cannon  thanked  Mr.  McCord 
for  his  pointed  and  timely  talk,  and  said  he  should  have 
told  the  canners  what  harm  it  will  do  them  not  to  in¬ 
stall  it.  “Bookkeeping,”  he  said,  “will  not  keep  us  out 
of  bankruptcy,  but  it  will  let  us  know  it  without  the 
banks  telling  us.  The  canner  who  has  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  that  his  cost  is  90c  will  not  be  inclined  to  sell  at 
75c.”  Mr.  Cannon  warned  the  canners  not  to  base 
their  costs  on  another’s  costs,  and  above  all  not  to  sell 
on  the  other  man’s  price. 

1931  Acreage  Possibilities 

President  Dulaney  then  opened  the  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  on  acreage,  and  called  on  Mr.  F.  0.  Mitchell  to 
speak  of  the  proposed  Shoepeg  corn  acreage. 

In  reply  Mr.  Mitchell  mentioned  some  of  the  work 
which  the  Corn  Institute  is  attempting  to  do  in  holding 
down  the  corn  acreage  this  year.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  being  carried  out  as  well  as  it  should  be,  as  the 
present  acreage  promises  to  be  pretty  nearly  as  large 
as  1930.  So  far  as  Eastern  acreage  of  Shoepeg  corn 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Mitchell  showed  that  in  the  past  five 
years  it  had  increased  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  while 
the  Western  corn  acreage  had  increased  137  per  cent. 
Mr.  Mitchell  showed  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  play 
smart,  thinking  that  the  individual  had  some  informa¬ 
tion  which  no  one  else  could  acquire  and  that  he  could 
go  ahead  and  increase  his  acreage  and  make  a  “kill¬ 
ing,”  and  he  said  that  day  had  passed,  because  expe¬ 
rience  had  repeatedly  proved  that  the  only  man  fooled 
was  this  wise  one.  The  day  of  co-operation,  fair  deal¬ 
ing  and  honest  statistical  reports  is  here,  he  said. 

Mr.  Harry  Cannon  reported  on  peas,  saying  that  in 
the  Tri-States  the  crop  is  now  in  the  ground  and  much 
of  it  is  well  up,  so  that  there  was  no  ix)ssibility  of 
change.  He  believed  that  business  conditions  in  1931 
would  be  worse  than  they  were  in  1930,  and  it  would 
be  fortunate,  therefore,  if  the  pack  of  peas  is  not  large. 
He  showed  quite  clearly  that  it  is  possible  to  cut  the 
output  of  peas  25  per  cent  by  cutting  the  peas  at  the 
right  time,  while  they  are  young  and  tender,  and  thus 
at  the  same  time  improving  the  quality. 

Mr.  William  Silver  at  this  point  remarked  that  there 
were  some  peas  packed  in  the  East  last  year  of  as  fine 
quality  as  those  packed  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  experienced 
buyers,  showing  that  this  section  can  produce  quality 
if  it  wants  to.  But  he  added  that  those  i^eas  were  cut 
and  packed  before  the  other  pea  canners  of  this  section 
began  operating.  It  is  all  a  question  of  cutting  the  peas 
early  instead  of  letting  them  get  large  and  hard. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Torsch  reported  on  stringless  beans.  Be¬ 
fore  touching  on  that  subject,  however,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  pea  acreage  in  the  Tri-States  was 
5  per  cent  above  last  year’s. 

On  string  beans  he  said  that  the  indications  seemed 
to  point  to  a  reduction  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  1931 
acreage  below  the  1930,  but  that  the  latter  acreage 
was  50  per  cent  above  1928,  and  above  the  five-year 
average.  In  three  years  the  string  bean  pack  has 
doubled,  and  in  places  the  acreage  increase  has  been 
as  high  as  260  per  cent.  The  market  is  now  flooded 
with  string  beans  of  varying  grades  and  the  price  be¬ 
low  cost.  “Why  try  to  pack  and  sell  stringless  beans 
at  70c  per  dozen  and  at  no  profit”  he  asked.  Contin¬ 
uing,  he  said  if  a  man  can  sell  75  per  cent  of  his  pack 
as  futures  at  a  profit,  it  will  pay  him  to  run,  but  not 
otherwise.  For  he  reminded  his  hearers  that  it  costs 
to  carry  them  and  the  banks  do  not  want  to  carry  the 
canners. 

President  Dulaney  drove  home  the  truth  of  these 
remarks  and  others  along  the  same  line  which  had 
been  made,  saying,  “Can’t  we  ever  apply  these  things 
to  ourselves?”  Every  hearer  listens  to  them,  shakes 
his  head  in  approval  and  thinks  how  it  is  affecting 
somebody  else,  instead  of  taking  it  home  to  himself. 
These  things  apply  equally  to  each  man  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  wise  man  will  learn  from  them. 

Mr.  William  Silver  said  that  he  had  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  string  bean  i^ackers  of  New  York  State,  and 
that  they  will  cut  their  acreage  40  per  cent  this  year. 
Continuing,  he  said  the  canners  have  it  in  their  hands 
to  put  the  business  on  a  better  basis  if  they  do  not  try 
to  play  smart.  The  buyers  are  not  taking  futures,  nor 
will  they,  and  every  canner  must  realize  that  he  will 
have  his  goods  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  pack  to  be 
distributed  in  minimum  amounts  over  a  long  period. 
And  it  costs  to  carry  the  goods. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Neal,  reported  on  tomato  acreage.  He  read 
the  latest  Government  report  on  proposed  acreage  of 
tomatoes.  He  said  that  the  Eastern  Shore  will  have 
an  increased  acreage  of  tomatoes  if  they  can  get 
the  plants,  because  more  farmers  than  ever  want  to 
grow  tomatoes.  And  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  best  thing  for  the  tomato  canners  would  be  a.  tre¬ 
mendous  acreage,  with  a  big  yield  of  good  quality,  for 
there  are  more  canners  than  farmers,  and  in  a  normal 
year  the  canner  has  to  pay  one-third  more  for  his  raw 
stock  than  any  other  section.  With  a  big  acreage  and 
a  fine  crop,  tomatoes  will  be  cheap  and  the  canners  will 
be  able  to  buy  them  at  better  prices  and  to  market 
them  against  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Answering  this,  Mr.  Cannon  related  the  visit  of  an 
engineering  college  chum  to  him  during  the  tomato 
packing  season  last  year.  He  had  to  be  left  to  him¬ 
self,  and  he  roamed  over  the  factory,  and  that  night 
when  Mr.  Cannon  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
canning  business,  the  engineer’s  reply  was  that  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  canning,  but  evidently  the 
canner  had  to  have  a  big  bank  account  and  a  devil  of  a 
lot  of  sporting  blood. 

The  contract  price  on  tomatoes  is  mentioned  at  22c 
per  basket  for  Is  and  2s,  culls  to  be  rejected.  Another 
said  that  the  U.  S.  grade  buying  at  a  flat  price  would 
be  $9.00  per  ton  for  2s,  $18.00  for  Is  and  nothing  for 
culls.  Mr.  Shook  reported  his  idea  of  contract  prices 
as  $7.00  to  $9.00  for  2s,  or  the  flat  basis,  and  $14.00 
to  $18.00  for  Is,  and  that  quite  a  good  number  will  buy 
on  the  graded  basis. 
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Unmatched 

in  Economy 
and  Quality 

Scott  Viners  and  Viner  Repair  Parts. 
Super-Service  Viner  Aprons  Cost  No  More 

Try  them  this  year.  Their  extra  value  will  surprise  you. 


773  EAST 
MARKISON  AVE. 


Backed  by  our  unlimited  guarantee 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  columbus,  ohio 


Get  Out  Of  The  Old  Rut 

Cut  your  costs.  Add  to  your  profit.  Handle  your  stock  automati¬ 
cally.  Get  rid  of  the  Carry  Boxes  which  require  labor  to  handle. 
It  is  perfectl}"  easy  to  locate  an  Elevator  -  See  cut  -  in  your 
plant  so  that  it  will  take  the  stock  from  one  machine  and 
deliver  it  to  another.  And  the  way  it  cuts  into  costs  is  as¬ 
tonishing.  It  would  make  a  remarkable  difference  in  your 
^  profits. 

'  Why  not  investigate  right  now?  Have  a  survey  of  your  plant 

made  -  your  men  can  do  it  -  to  show  at  how  many  points  you  are 
now  moving  stock  by  hand  labor  where  an  elevator 
ffw  would  serve.  Do  it  now. 

Wet  or  dry — the  MONITOR  Elevator  works  perfectly. 

HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 

-  Drawer  25 

BROCTON.  -  -  N.  Y. 

J  l  (Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd..  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  was 
present,  and  was  asked  what  chance  there  was  to  get 
enough  inspectors.  He  stated  that  since  they  began 
inspecting  and  grading  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
five  years  ago,  they  had  developed  a  very  efficient  corps 
of  inspectors,  and  that  they  would  probably  be  able  to 
draw  enough  from  this  to  take  care  of  canners  this 
year.  So  far  he  had  eleven  applications,  and  it  looked 
like  he  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  demand.  He  said 
that  if  he  could  know  in  30  days  how  many  wanted  it, 
that  they  would  try  to  arrange  matters  to  meet  the 
demands  of  those  who  make  application  within  that 
time.  This  application  can  be  made  by  letter,  and  if 
preferred  can  be  sent  to  Secretary  Shook  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  forward  to  Mr.  Shaw. 

Secretary  Shook,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Holder  and  others 
of  the  association  have  been  holding  meetings  with 
canners  and  growers  at  various  points  in  the  territory, 
explaining  the  meaning  of  this  buying  on  grade,  and  it 
seems  to  be  gaining  in  popular  approval  among  the 
canners  and  among  the  growers.  As  a  result,  there 
will  probably  be  quite  a  good  number  of  applications, 
and  if  there  are  any  sections  that  would  like  Mr.  Shook 
to  hold  a  meeting  and  address  the  growers  he  will 
gladly  arrange  for  that. 

Shook  Tells  ’Em 

Secretary  Shook  was  then  called  upon  to  make  one 
of  his  now  famous  talks  on  improved  canning  prac¬ 
tices,  and  he  responded  with  a  to-the-point  sermon.  He 
has  the  happy  knack  of  speaking  plainly,  but  without 
hurting  feelings,  and  driving  home  the  weight  of  liis 
arguments.  All  of  them  are  bull’s-eyes  to  practically 
every  canner  listening  to  him,  and  yet  they  like  him 
and  cry  for  more. 

He  began  by  explaining  briefly  that  buying  on  the 
graded  basis  increases  the  yield  in  cans  per  ton  from 
80  to  106  cans;  that  with  19  per  cent  to  33  per  cent, 
and  with  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  culls  delivered  in 
each  ton  of  tomatoes  bought  on  the  flat  price  basis  of 
20c,  compares  very  unfavorably  with  tomatoes  bought 
on  the  graded  basis  at  30c  per  basket.  And  because  of 
the  increased  quality  in  the  cans,  the  tomatoes  bring 
from  $6  to  $7  per  ton  more  to  the  canner.  This  dif¬ 
ference  carries  all  through  the  factory  in  the  costs, 
because  the  peelers  cannot  do  good  work  or  make  good 
time  when  the  tomatoes  have  20  per  cent  or  more  culls 
is  them. 

Mr.  Shook  showed  that  with  the  manner  of  growing 
free-lance  uncontracted  acreage  on  the  Shore  the  can¬ 
ners  have  no  control  whatsover  over  their  acreage, 
and  never  know  what  it  amounts  to.  In  that  sense  he 
said  the  industry  was  the  most  unorganized  in  the 
world.  Buying  on  the  flat  basis,  an  ignorant  negro  boy 
may  set  the  standard  of  raw  tomatoes  as  he  picks  them 
in  the  field. 

Turning  to  the  Mapes  Law,  Secretary  Shook  urged 
his  hearers  to  be  careful  of  any  lot  of  goods  about 
which  they  were  in  doubt.  He  warned  them  not  to  mix 
them  in  as  they  used  to  do,  because  the  inspectors 
would  undoubtedly  be  very  careful  about  this,  and  con¬ 
demn  the  whole  car  for  a  small  block  of  poor  stuff 
thrown  in.  He  urged  the  canners  to  let  the  Federal  in¬ 
spectors  take  charge  of  their  grading,  because  it  now 
appears  that  the  Hope  Bill  was,  in  effect,  passed  in  the 
Appropriation  Bill,  and  the  canners  may  now  call  for 
Federal  inspection  and  grading  at  their  plants,  and 
that  such  a  certificate  will  carry  through  as  evidence. 
Let  these  inspectors  pass  upon  your  quality  and  you 
need  fear  no  false  claims  on  rejections. 


The  question  of  skins  in  tomatoes,  and  which  tends 
to  reduce  the  product  to  the  sub-standard  class,  is 
merely  a  question  of  carelessness,  he  showed,  and  he 
urged  the  canners  to  train  their  peelers  to  take  trouble 
with  them,  but  begin  by  giving  them  graded  stock  to 
work  upon. 

To  the  pea  canners  he  said,  pack  your  peas  in  three 
days  instead  of  ten  and  there  will  be  no  complaint 
about  quality,  and  certainly  no  intimation  that  the 
Tri-States  cannot  pack  other  than  standard  peas. 

President  Dulaney  praised  Secretary  Shook’s  splen¬ 
did  work  all  through  the  year,  and  thanked  him  in  the 
name  of  the  association. 

The  Grading  Committee,  through  the  samples  of 
peas  reported  through  Maurice  Siegel,  said  that  the 
warehouse  standards  and  the  Mapes  ran  very  close  to¬ 
gether  in  their  results.  Considerable  discussion  on 
various  points  followed  here,  as  it  had  done  on  all 
other  items. 

President  Dulaney  complimented  the  firm  of  Stras- 
burger  &  Siegel  for  the  splendid  work  they  are  doing 
and  have  done  in  this  matter  of  Mapes  Law  standards, 
taking  a  great  amount  of  their  time  traveling  to 
various  points  and  spending  their  own  money,  refusing 
to  submit  bills  for  even  necessary  expenses.  It  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  all  in  favor  of  the  canners,  and  he  wanted  them 
to  know  that  it  was  greatly  appreciated,  and  he 
thanked  them  for  it. 

Government  Inspection  at  Factory 
Mr.  Paul  Williams,  Senior  Marketing  Specialist, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  next  introduced, 
and  he  brought  the  first  definite  news  of  the  rumor 
which  had  been  going  around  for  some  time,  that  in 
effect  the  Hope  Bill  had  been  passed.  Mr.  Williams  said 
that  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act  had  been  broadened  to 
include  canned  foods  upon  request  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association,  and  that  increasing  use  of  the 
warehouse  facilities  is  to  be  noted.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  grading  which  the 
Government  had  been  doing  for  some  years  had  been 
extended  through  the  last  appropriation  to  include 
“processed”  as  well  as  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
that  this  “processed”  means  canning.  So  now  the  can¬ 
ners  have  at  their  disposal  the  right  to  call  for  inspec¬ 
tion  or  grading  in  their  plants,  just  as  the  raw  prod¬ 
ucts  shipper  does  at  car  door.  For  this  reason  he  urged 
the  canners,  as  others  have  done,  to  code  every  batch 
of  goods  carefully,  so  that  when  any  question  arose  it 
would  be  possible  to  trace  the  goods  in  question  defi¬ 
nitely  to  the  batch ;  and  more  than  that,  to  know  with 
certainty  that  the  goods  are  your  own.  This  grading 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  and  as  such  will  take  the  U.  S.  Grades 
A,  B  and  C.  This  sort  of  grading  does  not  stop  with 
sub-standards.  It  goes  on  up  to  the  highest  qualities 
produced,  so  now  the  industry  is  faced  with  the  right 
to  inspection  for  quality  if  they  care  to  ask  for  it.  It 
is  not  compulsory  inspection,  it  is  only  voluntary,  and 
can  only  be  done  upon  request.  And  it  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  after  July  1st,  1931,  when  the  new  appro¬ 
priations  are  available.  They  are  now  working  to 
round  up  the  number  of  inspectors  needed,  and  are 
preparing  for  active  service  in  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Williams  vividly  pictured  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  business  since  Govern¬ 
ment  inspection  began.  He  illustrated  this  by  saying 
that  in  1930  the  Bureau  inspected  288,988  cars  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  well  packed  and  sold  upon  those  grades 
without  question.  The  Bureau  spends  $1,400,000  a  year 
on  daily  wires  from  every  point  of  importance 
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throughout  the  entire  country  covering  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  not  one  cent  on  canned  foods.  Now 
this  service  is  available  to  canned  foods. 

Again  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  coding  every 
can  and  of  systematically  and  carefully  warehousing 
the  pack  so  that  it  may  be  graded  intelligently  and 
intelligently  handled. 

With  this  the  active  w'ork  of  the  convention  was 
over,  and  President  Dulaney  extended  his  thanks  to 
all  speakers  and  complimented  the  conventionites  on 
their  large  attendance  and  the  careful  interest  with 
which  they  followed  every  meeting. 

During  the  convention,  however,  there  were  special 
meetings  of  the  Shoepeg  corn  canners  and  of  the 
Cream  Style  corn  canners,  and  the  Lima  Bean  canners 
met  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  devising  stand¬ 
ards  under  the  Mapes  Law. 

The  Get-Together  Committee  took  the  entire  conven¬ 
tion  as  its  guests  to  luncheon  on  Thursday  and  on 
Thursday  evening  there  was  a  Subscription  Banquet 
w'hich  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  Banquet 

The  banquet  on  Thursday  evening  was  attended  by 
the  entire  convention,  judging  by  the  large  number 
there. 

During  the  course  of  the  dinner  Messrs.  Neal,  Swing 
and  Langrall  were  called  on  to  lead  in  the  singing,  and 
they  certainly  gave  “The  Old  Gray  Mare”  all  she  was 
looking  for,  and  then  some. 

When  the  meal  was  concluded  President  Dulaney 
then  introduced  various  guests  of  honor,  and  called 
upon  Dr.  Pearson,  president  of  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  for  a  few  remarks. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson  congratulated  the  canners  on  the 
forward  steps  they  are  taking  for  the  betterment  of 
their  business.  He  also  complimented  them  on  the  turn 
out  and  interest  shown  at  the  canners’  short  course, 
held  each  spring  at  the  University.  He  stated  that 
he  has  made  some  warm  friends  through  these  meet¬ 
ings,  and  assured  them  that  the  University  is  standing 
ready  to  help  them  in  every  possible  way  toward  the 
securing  of  better  crops  and  assisting  in  all  raw  prod¬ 
ucts  trouble. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Corbaley,  President  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Food  Distribution,  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  having  at  hand  for  immediate  reference  complete 
stock  data  with  regard  to  the  size  of  packs,  amount  of 
goods  sold  and  amount  of  goods  on  hand.  If  every  can- 
ner  had  these  figures  on  hand  the  pack  could  be  reg¬ 
ulated  and  a  profit  realized  on  the  packs.  Mr.  Corbaley 
claims  that  the  reason  that  the  market  on  most  items 
is  now  at  a  below  cost  figure  is  not  due  to  the  depres¬ 
sion,  but  due  to  the  lack  of  accurate  information  at  the 
command  of  the  canner. 

The  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution  has  a 
well-established  method  of  collecting  this  information, 
and  is  passing  it  on  to  its  members  at  regular  inteiwals. 

Mr.  Corbaley’s  talk,  and  also  that  of  Dr.  Pearson, 
were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  the  diners. 


Slaysmsm  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

»01  E.  fVatt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  NEW  PRODUCTIVE  GOLDEN  SWEET  CORN 

Canners  and  growers  are  interested  in  heavy  yields 
of  their  crops  grown  for  the  canning  factory.  This 
being  the  case,  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  cross 
Golden  Bantam  with  other  varieties  in  order  to  obtain 
high  yields  of  sweet  com. 


In  1925  H.  S.  Mills,  then  with  the  Long  Island  veg¬ 
etable  Research  Farm,  a  branch  station  of  Cornell 
University,  crossed  Golden  Bantam  with  Long  Island 
Beauty,  a  large-eared  white  sweet  corn,  grown  exten¬ 
sively  on  Long  Island. 

Selections  were  made  in  plantings  of  the  hybrid  on 
Long  Island  from  1926  to  1928,  when  Mr.  Mills  left  the 
employ  of  Cornell  University.  In  the  spring  of  1929 
Mr.  Mills  went  with  The  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company, 
Bristol,  Pa.,  as  vegetable  specialist  in  charge  of  their 
breeding  and  selection  work  on  Bloomsdale  Farm. 

By  special  permission  from  Cornell  University,  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  breeding  and  selection  stocks  of  sweet  com 
and  tomatoes  from  Long  Island  were  given  to  Mr.  Mills 
to  carry  on  v/ith,  since  it  was  felt  that  they  were  not 
finished  products.  These  stocks  were  brought  to 
Bloomsdale  Farm  for  further  selection,  amongst  the 
stocks  being  Golden  Sunrise. 

The  work  has  continued  for  two  years  on  Blooms¬ 
dale  Farm,  but  the  variety  is  not  yet  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution,  since  the  quality  of  the  canned  product  was  not 
as  good  in  1930  as  is  wanted.  However,  in  many  tests 
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throughout  the  country  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mills’ 
Golden  Sunrise  yields  exceptionally  well;  in  fact,  in 
New  York  State  in  1930  it  produced  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  cans  of  corn  per  acre  with  all  important  golden 
varieties  competing  with  it.  Further  improvements  in 
quality  will  be  attempted  before  this  variety  will  be 
ready  for  distribution. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


What’a  doing  in  all  part*  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
ahangca  etc. 


May  Enter  Canning  Business — Mr.  Eugene  H. 
Campbell,  Kernstown,  Va.,  who  owns  a  large  tract  of 
land  at  that  place,  is  considering  going  into  the  canning 
business. 

Salmon  Bill  Passes — The  salmon  bill  advancing  the 
season  in  Monterey,  San  Francisco  and  Eureka,  Cal., 
one  month,  passed  the  state  senate  April  6th  by  a  31 
to  4  vote.  The  bill  was  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Jost  and  bore  his  name.  The  Jost  bill  provides  that  the 
salmon  season  shall  open  in  the  Eureka  district  May  1 
and  extend  to  September  15 ;  Monterey  in  1931,  March 
15  to  June  30,  and  thereafter  April  1  to  June  30.  The 
bill  also  provides  the  minimum  of  27  inches  for  salmon 
which  may  be  legally  caught  and  makes  it  illegal  for 
fish  caught  outside  the  three-mile  limit  to  be  taken 
within  the  districts  during  the  closed  seasons. 

New  Company — The  Jamestown  Canning  Company 
has  been  organized  at  Campbellsville,  Ky. 

Remodeling — C.  F.  Bates,  of  Blanchester,  Ohio,  has 
begun  remodeling  the  old  creamery  building  at  Xenia, 
Ohio,  for  canning  sweet  corn. 

Fruit  Companies  Merge — The  merger  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Cherry  Growers  of  Traverse  City,  the  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers  Union  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  and  Traverse  City, 
has  gone  through,  and  the  new  company  will  be  known 
as  the  Great  Lakes  Fruit  Industries,  Inc. 

Buys  Cannery — H.  P.  Carpenter,  of  Elwood,  Ind., 
purchased  a  cannery  at  Kennard,  Ind.,  which  was  sold 
at  a  receiver’s  sale.  Tomatoes  will  be  packed  this 
season. 

Considering  Cannery — R.  J.  Koch,  Hammond,  Wis., 
is  considering  the  conversion  of  the  Roberts  Hemp  Mill 
into  a  cannery. 

Sodus  Plant  to  Be  Reconstructed — The  Sodus  Can¬ 
ning  Company  has  preliminary  work  under  way  on  the 
reconstruction  of  its  plant  at  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  destroyed 
by  fire  early  in  January,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  $100,- 
000.  The  new  plant  will  be  equipped  throughout  with 
the  latest  type  of  canning  machinery  and  equipment 
and  be  ready  for  operation  this  fall. 

Buys  Building  to  House  Cannery — Paul  Wolf,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  Indiana,  has  purchased  the  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  New  Palestine  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  at  New  Palestine,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  canning  plant. 

Stokely  Plant  Has  Fire — A  defective  flue  caused  a 
fire  at  the  Whiteland,  Ind.,  plant  of  Stokely  Bros.  & 
Co.,  causing,  about  $500  damage. 

Fire  Destroys  Cannery — ^The  warehouse  of  the  Blue 
River  Canning  and  Products  Company,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Croyden,  Ind.,  Tuesday,  March  24. 


Eleven  thousand  cases  of  beans  and  a  quantity  of  to¬ 
mato  pulp  were  stored  in  the  building.  Loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $50,000. 

The  company  plans  to  rebuild  in  time  for  this  season. 

To  Rebuild  Cannery — Work  on  the  rebuilding  of  the 
E.  G.  Reece  canning  factory,  at  Waldron,  Ind.,  which 
was  burned  to  the  ground  in  October,  will  be  started 
about  the  15th  of  April. 

Plant  Will  Not  Operate — The  Hayden  plant  of  the 
Vincennes  Packing  Corporation,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  will 
not  open  this  year.  The  corporation  plans  to  eliminate 
the  cost  of  running  the  smaller  plants  and  increase 
production  of  the  larger  ones. 

Apricot  Festival — The  East  Contra  Costa  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  sponsor  an  apricot  festival 
at  Brentwood,  Cal.,  and  June  26  and  27  have  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  dates.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  apri¬ 
cot  growing  district  and  fruit  of  exceptional  size  and 
fine  color  is  produced. 

Florida  Visitor — ^The  San  Francisco  trade  recently 
enjoyed  a  visit  from  B.  F.  Shaver,  president  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  Canning  Company,  Orlando,  Fla.,  packers  of 
grape  fruit,  grapefruit  juice  and  orange  juice. 

Stock  Issued — ^The  Riverbank  Canning  Company, 
organized  to  operate  a  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery  at 
Riverbank,  Stanislaus  county,  California,  has  been 
granted  a  permit  to  dispose  of  1,000  shares  of  common 
stock  at  the  par  value  of  $25  a  share.  The  authorized 
capitalization  consists  of  10,000  shares  of  $25  par  value 
common  stock.  Lorenzo  Zerillo  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

New  Addition — The  Livoti  Manufacturing  Company, 
Rosedale,  Cal.,  has  arranged  to  erect  an  addition  to  its 
olive  oil  plant. 

Dead — George  W.  Nellis,  well-known  food  broker 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  the 
suburban  city  of  Piedmont  on  April  6,  following  a  pro¬ 
tracted  illness.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  56  years 
of  age,  but  had  resided  in  Greater  San  Francisco  for  25 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Sarah  P.  Nellis. 

- ♦ - 

CANADIAN  CANNERS  FORM  ASSOCIATION 

The  Canned  Foods  Association  of  Canada,  organ¬ 
ized  at  a  meeting  held  in  Toronto  in  February, 
expects  to  hold  its  next  general  meeting  in  that 
city  the  early  part  of  June,  and  at  that  time  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  study  the  subject  of  buying  field 
produce  on  grade,  with  particular  reference  to  toma¬ 
toes,  is  expected  to  submit  a  report  and  recommen¬ 
dations. 

Following  the  organization  meeting  the  Association 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Canadian  Premier 
urging  the  Government,  at  the  forthcoming  session  of 
Parliament,  to  establish  an  adequate  protective  tariff 
against  the  importation  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Officers  elected  at  the  organization  meeting  were: 
President,  Sam  Nesbitt,  Nesbitt  Canning  Company, 
Brighton,  Ont. ;  First  Vice-President,  W.  L.  Innes, 
Canadian  Canners,  Ltd. ;  Second  Vice-President,  H.  W. 
Stuart,  Associated  Quality  Canners,  Ltd.;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  A.  E.  Kelsey;  Editor  “Canadian  Canner 
and  Preserver,”  Gardenvale,  Quebec. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Ste^ 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Ste.am  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— Two  Nested  Pea  Graders  in  good  conditi¬ 
on,  in  a  Delaware  plant.  Prices  on  application. 
Address  Box  A-1806  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For^ale— 

1  Variable  Speed  Pulley  for  Blancher 
3  Open  Retorts 

11  doz.  Wire  Blanching  Buckets 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  being  made  in  our  equip¬ 
ment. 

_ East  Berlin  Canning  Co.,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— A  quantity  of  canning  tools  including  one 
Power  Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Pitter;  also  other 
small  canning  equipment  and  a  practically  new  com¬ 
plete  125  H.  P.  Boiler  outfit.  Send  for  list. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- 

1  Townsend  Bean  Cutter  in  good  condition 

12  Blanching  Baskets 

2  Blanching  Tanks 
1-2  Row  Planter 

600  lbs.  Green  Stringless  Beans  -  Associated  Seed 
Growers 

1  Niagara  Duster,  good  as  new. 

Will  sell  at  bargain  prices. 

W.  Scott  Silver,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— On  account  of  excessive  cutting  capacity 
offer  for  sale  four  1928  Peerless  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutters,  $350.00  net  cash  each. 

The  Milford  Canning  Co.,  Milford,  Ill. 

Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Screw  Cap  Thread  Rolling  Machine  for 
small  size  caps.  Must  be  cheap. 

Smith  &  Richardson  Mf g.  Co. ,  Geneva,  Ill. 


WANTED— Pickle  Salting  Tanks.  State  size,  bushel 
capacity  and  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1809  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Horizontal  Retorts.  State  condition  and 
price. 

Address  Box  A-1811  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Our  Canning  Plant  at  Fredonia,  New 
York,  including  capital  stock  if  desired.  Excellent 
opportunity;  easy  terms. 

Fredonia  Preserving  Co. ,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Completely  equipped  Factory  and  Ware¬ 
houses,  located  in  rich  farming  section;  ready  to 
operate  on  Tomatoes,  Asparagus,  sweet  Potatoes 
and  Squash,  which  may  be  contracted  for,  or  bought 
or  the  open  market;  goods  have  been  packed  here 
under  the  well  known  '‘Rob  Roy”  label  since  1896. 
Local  help  available.  Selling  to  settle  estate.  Price 
reasonable. 

Davis  &  Lippincott 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 


For  Sale — Plants 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants;  Marglobe,  Earlianna  and 
Ponderosa.  Hardy  open  air  grown.  At  lowest  com¬ 
petitive  prices. 

Farmers  Plant  Co,.  Martins  Point,  S.  C. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE — Cabbage,  Tomato.  Peppers, 
Bermuda  Onions  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Best  varieties; 
prices  reasonable.  Write  today  for  catalogue. 

Hastings  Cannery,  McClure,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE— Field  grown  Tomato  Plants.  Get  our 
samples  and  prices.  Good  delivery  guaranteed. 

Wholesale  Plant  Co. ,  Waycross,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE— Marglobe  Tomato  Plants  from  State  Cer¬ 
tified  Seeds  ready  about  April  15th.  Get  our  samples 
and  prices.  Also  offer  Bonny  Best  and  Greater 
Baltimore.  Good  strong  plants,  delivered  in  good 
condition  or  no  charge.  Fair  isn’t  it  ?  Phone  or 
write,  or  come  to  see  us. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 
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For  Sale — Seed 

SEED  FOR  SALE— 1000  lbs.  Shoe  Peg  Seed  Corn, 
germination  85%.  Price  16^  per  pound  cash. 

Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whiteford,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh, 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Bountiful,  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod,  Full  Measure,  Seed 
Beans,  1930  crop.  Idaho  grown,  at  attractive  prices. 
Full  information  on  request. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


Situations  Wanted 

ATTENTION  FROZEN  FRUIT  PACKERS— I  am  offer¬ 
ing  two  weeks  of  free  service  in  return  for  a  chance 
to  learn  production  methods  and  the  prospect  of 
future  employment,  providing  you  ar-e  satisfied. 

W.  J.  Borden,  4209  S.  Broad  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  experienced  Tomato  packer,  familiar 
with  all  Tomato  products;  also  snap  beans.  Can  superintend  and 
install  machinery  for  same. 

Address  Box  B-1800  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Roe-Boss  with  a  long  season  canning 
factory  to  supply  help  of  all  kinds.  Been  in  the  business  for 
years.  Reason  for  change,  last  employer  not  operating  this  year. 

Address  Box  B-1797  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  expert  Labeler  as  operator  of  either 
Burt  or  Knapp  machines  on  tin,  or  World  or  Ermold  on  glass. 
Can  take  charge  of  crew.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1802  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  practi¬ 
cal  canning  man  with  20  years  experience  in  canning  mostly  all 
fruits  and  vegetables;  also  machinist  and  builder.  Can  build 
mostly  fany  kind  of  plant,  completely  fit  it  out  and  handle  all 
parts  of  the  business.  Open  for  any  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1805  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  young  man  26  years  old  as  a  Plant 
Manager  or  Superintendent.  Experienced  with  Corn,  Green 
Beans,  Pumpkin,  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products.  The  past  six 
years  have  been  employed  as  a  Plant  Manager.  My  specialty  is 
to  pack  quality  and  manage  help.  Can  furnish  excellent  re¬ 
ference  . 

Address  Box  B-1803  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant. 
Several  years  experience  packing  quality  goods.  All  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1808  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED -As  Manager,  Superintendent  or  other  res¬ 
ponsible  position  by  young  man  experiended  in  packing  a  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  Tomatoes,  Catsup  and  Tomato 
Products,  Jam  and  Jellies.  Also  understand  crop  growing,  in¬ 
stallation  of  machinery  and  equipment,  handling  help  and  office 
work. 

Address  Box  B-1807  care  of  The  Canning'.Trade. 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 

ar  JT  ar 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


0 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  Double  Seamers 

Nos,  12-A  and  12'B 

Seam  and  Curl  in  one  operation 

These  semi-automatic  double  seamers 
are  ideal  for  general  line  work.  A  new  de¬ 
sign  of  double  seamer.  Simple  and  strong 
in  construction — positive,  uniform  and 
speedy  in  operation.  They  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  curl  top  edge  of  body  and  dou¬ 
ble  seam  the  bottom  simultaneously. 

Handy  machines  in  any  can  shop's 
capacity:  No.  12-A,  1^"  to  7"  diameter  x 
U"  to  17"  high;  No.  12-B,  4"  to  12K" 
diameter  x  to  17"  high. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

Sales  Offices  |  C'^veland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati. 

\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Let  the  Gamse  artists  work 
for  you.  “A  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever. ’’ 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

i  tho gophers 

GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adems  Street 
Chiceao. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

“A  Complete  Coarse  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  agininst  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
BaUimore,  Nd, 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  J^n.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lovfeat  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 

otherwise  noted),  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 

may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiKuree  corrected  by  these  Broken;  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  R  Jones  A  Co.,  SHarry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balte.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (CallfomU) 

White  Mammoth,  Ko.  2^............ —  4.00 

Peeled.  No.  2% -  - 

Large,  No.  2% . .  .....~  8.20 

Peeled,  Na  2^...............-.~.~~»~ . O-IS 

Medium.  No.  2%...».~ . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2Mi.~.~~~...~~.  8.16 

Medium,  No.  2% - . .  ~~~~  . 

Small,  No.  2% . - . — . — • 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  bq.....  .......  8.26 

Small,  No.  1  sq . - . . . 8.00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq...........  8.40  2.96 

Small,  No  Isq - - -  2.80  2.90 


BAKED  BEANSi 

In  Sauce,  8  os . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.46  . 

.60  _ 

1.26  1.60 
.3.60  4.75 


BEANS± 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .76 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.00 

Standard  Whole  Greem.  No.  2 - -  — .. 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  Na  2............  1.06 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10...... — 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2..............  1.00 

Standard,  Na  10......... . .  6.00 


LIMA  BEANS±  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  1.90  ....... 

No.  10  .  10.26  . 

No.  2,  M^ium  Green... . . — .....  1.60  ..... 

No.  10  .  8.60  - 

No.  2,  Green  and  Whita .  1.06  1.86 

No.  10  . - .  7.00  . 

No.  22,  Fresh  Whita .  1.00  ....... 

No.  10  . 6.26  9.00 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 90  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUTi 
Standard,  No.  2... 

No.  2>/.  . 

No.  3  '. . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACHt 

Standard  No.  2... 

No.  2  <4  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


Balta  N.Y. 


_  .66 

.77M!  .76 
.85  .90 

2.75  2.76 


.  1.00 

1.25  1.25 

1.60  . 

4.60  4.00 


SUCCOTASHi 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . . . . . . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . . . 

(Triple)  Na  2  (with  tomatoes)....... 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . . 


r«o.  o  . 

Na  10  . 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  10  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


1.40 

1.26 

1.86 

— 

.90 

1.07%n.06 

1.15 

tl.l6 

4.00 

t8.60 

.60 

.60 

_ 

.80 

.80 

. 

1.80 

_ 

1.26 

_ 

4.00 

. . 

8.76 

_ 

.46 

.40 

.67% 

t.67% 

.66 

1.06 

.97%  1.00 

8.26 

3.00 

t3.00 

BEETS! 

Baby,  No.  2  .  1.40 

8-16,  No.  2 -  - 

16-20,  No.  8 _  1.26 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Whola  No.  10 . 4.00 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.90 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced.  No.  2 . 76 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  8.60 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 76 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.76 


CORN! 


Gulden  Bantam,  F'ancy,  No.  2. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2... . . 


axua  sianuara,  no.  . .  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.86 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard.  No.  10 . . . . . 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2...................  1.00 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 90 


HOMINY! 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy,  No.  2.. . - . . 

Na  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATO^! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


.90 

3.00 


.85 

4.26 

1.16 

6.00 


1.10 

6.60 


PEAS! 

Petit  Pois,  Is  . .  ....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s...... _ ...........  ...— 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s.................  ....... 

Na  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s.................  ...... 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets.  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets.  2s....— .............  — 

Na  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s..— — 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s......... . 96 

No.  5,  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s———  6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.00 

Na  4  Early  Juna  Is.....——....  ...... 


PUMPKIN! 

SUndard.  Na  2^ _  .86 

No.  8  _ Z _  .90 

No.  10 _  8.T0 


1.86 

i‘!20 

Aob 


1.06 

6.00 


6.00 

1.00 


1.66 

1.80 

1.30 

1.20 

1.06 

.95 

.86 

.80 

6.60 

5.00 


.86 

2.66 


TOMATO  PUREE!  (F-  O.  B.  Factwy) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock _ .....  .86 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F,  O,  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . . . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . — . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (CaUforala) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2^ . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved.. 


1.86 


No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  ]  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kiefer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  . . . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 
Fan^  ......... 

Choice  . 

Standard,  Na  10> 


.86 

2.76 


_  8.76 

8.30  . 

1.26  _ 

4.60  4.76 


1.80  1.76 

2.26  2.00 


1.20 

3.75 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

— 

Maine,  Na  2  . . . . 

No.  10  . 

7.25 

1.86 

7.00 

CHERRIES* 

'i!26 

6.26 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  1.40 

.  1.76 

— 

1.45 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2%................—. 

9.26 
.  3.10 

8.40 

2.'46 

2.66 

8.00 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

1.66 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

. 

........ 

.70  , 

1.35 

4.10 

.87% 

4.00 

1.10 

1.66 

2.40 

1.76 

. 

8.86 

3.50 

2.10 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2'/>,  Y.  C.. 

Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C.......' . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  O. . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 _ _ _ 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

P^ed,  No.  10 . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


1.55  1.60 

1.76  1.80 

_  2.10 

1.36  1.30 


6.00  . 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2‘-j .  2.21)  1.75 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2'-j .  2.00  1.50 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . ." . 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . . .  8.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . . .  . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  _ 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1.. 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 
Standard  Water,  No.  10 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . .  3.60  3.06 

No.  lOs  .  13.60  10.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz.  . 75  1.16 

17  oz .  1.10  i.r,o 

19  oz . .  1.25  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  3.10 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . .  1.96 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.00  . 

5  oz .  1.10  1.00 

8  oz . . .  2.00  . 

10  oz .  2.20  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz.  . .  2.26  . 

SALMON! 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.4i)  3.15 

Flat,  No.  .  2.00  . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  l..................„.— . . 


Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No  1 _ _ _ _ _  1.10  1.10 

Sockeyc  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.4  i  4.75 

Flat.  No.  ’4 .  2.25 

Chums,  Tall  . . .  1.00  .98^ 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . . 

SHRIMP! 

Dry,  No.  1  .  1.40  . 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large .  1.60  1.67  V" 

SARDINEIS!  (Domestic),  per  case 

'4  Oil,  Keyless  .  t3.35 

14  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys .  t4.30 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton—.... . . 

14  Oil.  carton  .  4.15 

Vi  Mustard.  Keyless .  t3.55 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  T3.15 

California,  Oval,  No.  1 .  1.50  3.15 

TUNA  FISH!  (California),  per  case 

White,  V,s  . 8.50 

White.  Is  .  13.00 

Blue  Fin,  _ 6-76 

Blue  Fin,  Is  . . . — .  12.60 

Striped.  (Os  .  5.65  6.25 

Striped.  Is  .  10.75  11.5') 

Yellow,  V>s  .  7.80  6.75 

Yellow,  Is  .  14.60  12.50 


3i 


ui  ijccu  1  ca5  IX  ucaiid 


PEA  BREEDING  GROUNDS-  IDAHO 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


PEAS— BEANS 


KYLER  BOXERS 


It’s  the  performance  of  a  product  under  actual 
working  conditions  that  counts  most  of  all.  And 
it  is  the  performance  of  KYLER  BOXERS 
in  large  plants  throughout  the  country  that  has 
a  significant  message  for  you.  Here  they  are 
given  the  acid  test.  Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  for  years  they  are  used  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  That  they  have  given  abso¬ 
lute  satisfaction  is  amply  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  repeat  orders  from  firms  who  are  al¬ 
ready  using  them. 

Manufacturers  ot 

Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Westminster 

Md. 
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THE  MARKETS 
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Spring  Rushes  Everything  into  Leaf  and  Blossom — 


Planting  and  Soil  Preparation  Well  Advanced — A 
Leading  Canner  Interprets  the  Market  for  Us. 

SPRING — The  weather  for  the  past  week  and  more 
in  this  section  and  throughout  most  of  the  country 
has  been  all  that  anyone  could  ask.  After  the  most 
steady  winter  we  can  recall,  free  from  excessive  drops 
in  temperature  and  from  excessive  rises,  as  usually 
happen,  and  which  served  to  keep  all  nature  dormant, 
this  present  weather  has  come  to  change  the  whole 
face  of  nature.  Forests,  fields  and  trees  were  drab 
and  dull  two  weeks  ago,  and  nothing  in  Nature  had 
shown  any  signs  of  life;  when  along  comes  this  real 
spring  Vv'eather  and  everything  has  blossomed  and 
bloomed  into  life.  As  previously  reported,  there  have 
been  plentiful  supplies  of  moisture,  and  it  came  in  a 
form  which  did  the  most  good,  sinking  deep  into  the 
ground  for  later  use,  and  so  the  soil,  the  air  and  the 
sunshine  are  now  in  right  proportions  to  produce  the 
greatest  effect.  The  open  winter  weather,  practically 
free  from  snow,  and  from  hard,  deep  freezing,  permit¬ 
ted  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  sowing,  and  the  pea 
canners  were  able  to  get  out  their  crops  early  and  in 
good  shape.  Some  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  were 
hampered,  but  generally  all  got  through,  and  now  the 
peas  are  out  of  the  ground  here  and  coming  on  finely. 
And,  as  we  have  stated,  the  acreage  is  full  and  5  per 
cent  over  on  peas. 

Unusually  warm  weather,  for  the  season,  has  per¬ 
mitted  advance  preparations  and  sowing  of  peas  in  the 
northern  and  western  great  pea  growing  and  canning 
regions,  and  at  this  writing  everything  there  looks 
most  promising.  Another  fortnight  of  this  and  pea 
planting  will  be  well  advanced,  tomato  beds  made  and 
soil  prepared  for  all  crops.  All  canning  sections  will 
be  in  better  condition  than  has  obtained  in  many  years. 
Today  the  crop  prospects  are  brilliant,  with  growers 
generally  over-anxious  for  canners’  contracts  and 
everything  most  hopeful — except  market  conditions. 


California’s  spinach  crop  was  nipped  and  cut  short, 
and  they  are  curtailing  the  asparagus  packs,  but  the 
frost  danger  point  has  been  passed  and  all  indications 
there  now  point  to  bumper  crops  of  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
too  good,  in  fact,  for  the  welfare  of  the  canners. 

This  is  an  unusually  early  start  for  every  state  with 
the  exception  of  California,  and  lots  of  things  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  crops  between  now  and  harvest,  even  between 
now  and  planting  time  for  some  of  the  great  staples. 
But  lots  of  growers  and  canners  feel  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  bumper  crop  year,  and  on  a  percentage  basis  it 
can  be  said  that  it  is  due. 

But  even  if  it  does  not  ultimately  result  in  a  bumper 
crop  year,  the  situation  calls  for  serious  consideration 
on  the  part  of  every  canner.  And  we  want  to  empha¬ 
size  that  “every,”  for  it  is  not  just  the  job  of  the  big 
canners;  it  is  for  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of 
every  man  who  produces  canned  foods  to  sell  upon  the 
market.  The  canner  who  does  not  operate  conserva¬ 
tively  this  year,  who  goes  ahead  to  prduce  a  lot  of 
goods  for  which  he  has  no  direct  or  immediate  market, 
is  not  only  a  traitor  to  his  own  interests,  but  to  the 
interests  of  the  entire  industry. 

For  that  reason  we  have  commented  editorially  .this 
week  upon  this  crop  acreage  question,  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  your  attention.  Take  this  consideration 
home  to  yourself.  The  canned  foods  industry  is  not 
exceptional  in  this  need  for  restraint  this  season ;  every 
business  in  the  country  sees  the  danger  and  is  trying 
to  avoid  it.  The  canners  must  act  for  themselves.  Here 
is  a  little  squib  we  saw  in  a  spritely  little  house  organ, 
and  it  tells  its  own  tale — worth  remembering: 

MOO!  MOO! 

“The  worry  cow  would  have  lived  till  now 
If  she  hadn’t  lost  her  breath, 

But  she  feared  the  hay  wouldn’t  last  all  day 
So  she  choked  herself  to  death.” 

The  cow  was  interested  in  getting  volume,  and 
getting  it  now. 

Don’t  choke  your  business  with  the  hay  of  un¬ 
profitable  volume.  Decent  work  merits  a  decent 
price,  and  a  reasonable  quantity  of  it  suffices.  Let 
the  other  fellow  get  a  crick  in  his  neck  swallowing 
mere  volume.” 

Instead  of  repeating  market  remarks  such  as  we 
have  been  using  for  some  weeks,  and  which  conditions 
make  necessary,  and  are  as  true  this  week  as  at  any 
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time  before,  we  are  going  to  let  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Shriver, 
member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  B.  F.  Shriver  Co., 
Westminster,  Md.,  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  and  a  trustee,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  of  the  Corn  Institute,  report  the  markets  for  us. 
We  are  just  in  receipt  of  this  very  interesting  market 
consideration : 

IT  occurs  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  think 
of  when  we  are  considering  the  question  of  acreage  for  1931 
is — what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  goods  we  will  pack  from 
any  acres  we  contract  for? 

First,  everyone  knows  that  until  the  country  snaps  out  of  the 
depression  we  are  in,  the  consumption  of  all  food  is  going  to  be¬ 
come  less  and  less;  secondly,  as  this  contracting  of  consumption 
continues,  the  goods  which  give  the  maximum  value  for  dollars 
spent  are  going  to  hold  their  own  against  the  decline,  while  some 
foods  will  lose  consumption  to  a  very  marked  degree. 

Now,  all  canned  foods  are  faced  with  this  problem,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  or,  if  possible,  increase  our  value  in  the 
can. 

This  is  only  possible  if  we  contract  for  only  such  quantities  of 
produce  as  we  can  take  care  of  in  the  best  and  most  perfect  style. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  primary  start,  we 
must  be  careful  to  watch  our  contracts  so  that  we  will  not  get 
more  acres  contracted,  per  line  of  machinery,  than  we  can  han¬ 
dle  correctly.  Each  operator  has  to  settle  this  amount  for  him¬ 
self,  but  as  a  caution  for  us  all  I  would  call  to  your  attention 
that  we  in  Maryland  have  not  had  a  fair  yield  of  corn  for  at 
least  four  years,  and  if  we  happen  to  get  a  normal  yield  this 
year,  which  we  all  hope  for,  our  factories  may  be  swamped  un¬ 
less  we  keep  this  idea  before  us  when  we  are  contracting. 

The  most  severe  competition  to  canned  foods  is  coming  from 
the  “year  around  supply”  of  the  so-called  fresh  vegetables  which 
are  daily  kept  before  the  public. 

First,  the  great  Chain  Stores,  who  are  the  most  active  buyers 
we  have  for  canned  foods,  have  lately  jumped  headlong  into  the 
Green  Grocery  line,  and — you  know  where  they  put  their  Green 
Groceries — in  the  best  display  place  they  have.  It  is  perishable, 
and  they  have  to  move  it  immediately,  hence  they  keep  it  most 
prominent  and  in  perfect  order. 

These  vegetables  are  now  cheap  because  the  public  demands 
low  prices;  also,  because  they  are  being  produced  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  and  have  to  be  sold  while  fresh. 

Now  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  way  in  which  this  situation 
can  possibly  be  met  by  us — ^that  is,  by  real  sterling  high-grade 
value  in  the  can,  at  least  the  equal  and,  if  possible,  the  superior 
of  the  same  product  sold  as  fresh. 

Again  this  goes  back  to  contracting  for  only  what  can  be  han¬ 
dled  properly. 

This  knowledge,  which  we  all  have,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Then,  there  is  the  McNary-Mapes  Bill  to  make  us  hesitate 
about  over-estimating  our  capacity  for  handling  a  crop. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  there  is  going  to  be  virtually 
no  future  buying.  Because  the  canners  are  poorly  financed  and 
poorly  organized  all  the  buyers  know  they  can  wait  and  simply 
take  from  the  industry  the  product  that  will  inevitably  be  canned 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  the  slow  demand  and  changed 
conditions  of  merchandising,  which  are  now  in  effect.  I  am  not 
saying  anything  about  a  possible  carry-over  from  1930  pack  of 
only  about  sixteen  and  a  half  million  cases  of  corn.  This  carry¬ 
over  is  pretty  certain,  in  my  judgment,  because  of  the  ordinary 
quality  of  the  1930  pack,  the  competition  of  fresh  foods  and 
probably  the  worst  of  all,  lessened  buying  power  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Finally,  I  am  sure  that  our  business  will  never  get  on  a  higher 
plane  than  it  is  now  unless  we  get  into  and  maintain  a  closer 
touch  with  each  other  in  the  industry.  Every  packer  seems  to 
feel  that  in  even  such  a  thing  as  giving  statistics  to  a  central 
bureau  he  is  divulging  facts  which  will  lead  to  harm  for  him. 
We  must  be  more  willing  to  co-operate  one  with  the  other  and. 
by  giving  such  information  to  some  central  bureau,  learn  to  draw 
from  the  returned  picture  benefits  to  ourselves. 

Take  the  Corn  Institute  as  an  example:  we  are  having  no  end 
of  trouble  getting  support  right  here  in  Maryland.  The  Institute 
stands  ready  to  gather  and  distribute  any  kind  of  data  you  and 
I  want. 

At  present  we  are  confining  our  efforts  to  crop  prospects  and 
the  movements  of  the  packs  to  markets,  which  should  be  most 
valuable  knowledge  to  every  operator;  but  this  can  only  be  of 
real  value  when  the  whole  industry  joins  whole-heartedly  and 
to  its  entire  numbers. 

Other  things  can  be  done  as  the  membership  from  time  to  time 
demands  and  deems- wise,  but  first  and  foremost  we  must  have 


the  co-operation  of  the  whole  industry  to  make  the  undertaking 
really  worthwhile. 

I  believe  that  if  our  Eastern  canners  of  corn  will  join  the  In¬ 
stitute  and  comply  with  the  requests  for  information,  that 
amongst  the  corn  canners,  at  least,  we  will  be  able  to  build  up 
an  organization  and  a  friendly  feeling  which  can  lead  to  a  last¬ 
ing  benefit  to  all  of  us. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 

Market  Shows  Some  Activity — Lower  Prices  on  Pine¬ 
apple  Arouse  Interest — Buying  Continues  Slow — 
Canned  Fish  Firm — I.iOok  for  Improvement  in  Grape 
Fruit  Prices. 

New  York,  April  16,  1931. 

SOME  ACTIVITY — ^The  market  showed  signs  of  ac¬ 
tivity  during  the  week  with  the  posting  of  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  new  pack  Hawaiian  pineapple  by 
several  large  packers  holding  the  spotlight.  Prices  are 
much  lower  than  last  year  and  are  expected  to  result 
in  easiness  in  California  fruits.  Prices  on  Northern 
California  pack  spinach  ran  the  Hawaiian  pineapple 
postings  a  close  second  in  market  interest  because  of 
the  recent  unfavorable  weather  suffered  by  northern 
California  packers.  Other  items  in  the  market  showed 
little  change  although  a  slight  improvement  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Tri-State  tomatoes  was  reported. 

However,  buying  continues  to  move  mostly  on  a  spot 
basis  and  even  the  volume  of  this  trading  has  shown  an 
appreciable  drop.  General  trade  conditions  here  have 
shown  little  improvement  and  unemployment  figures 
show  no  drop.  News  that  packers  up-state  have  cut 
their  acreage  for  the  coming  season  brought  the  com¬ 
ment  that  it  was  the  only  course  left  to  them,  in  view 
of  the  disastrous  results  of  1930  for  the  majority  of 
packers. 

Pineapple — Although  the  trade  had  expected  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  price  of  Hawaiian  pineapple,  the  reductions 
posted  in  the  opening  prices  here  were  unexpectedly 
severe.  Fancy  crushed  pineapple  in  juice  was  quoted  at 
$5.75  coast,  due,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  there  seems 
to  be  an  over-supply  of  this  item  in  the  packers’  hands. 
Other  cuts  were  less  severe  but  the  entire  list  showed 
a  sharp  drop  as  compared  with  opening  prices  last 
year. 

The  trade  was  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  placing 
pineapple  on  a  price  appeal  basis  was  the  only  possible 
move  left  open  to  the  canners  in  view  of  the  large  pack 
this  season.  Pineaple,  like  grapefruit,  is  no  longer  in 
the  “luxury”  price  class  and  distributors  believe  that 
retail  consumption  will  show  a  large  increase  due  to 
the  lowered  prices. 

Spinach — Following  reports  of  the  premature  ending 
of  the  packing  season  in  Northern  California  due  to 
extremely  unfavorable  weather  during  the  short  sea¬ 
son,  opening  prices  were  posted  at  the  same  level  as 
last  year.  This  action,  despite  the  weakness  of  the 
market  as  a  whole  was  possible,  due  to  the  short  pack. 
The  remaining  packers  are  expected  to  post  at  the  same 
general  levels  shortly.  Southern  California  spinach, 
which  advanced  last  week  shortly  after  opening  prices 
had  been  posted,  is  strong  and  it  looks  as  though  both 
southern  and  nothern  canners  will  obtain  good  prices 
for  their  packs- 
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Asparagus — While  no  definite  information  is  avail¬ 
able  to  the  exact  date  on  which  California  packers 
will  release  opening  prices  on  this  item,  they  may  be 
expected  within  the  next  week  or  so.  Classed  as  a  lux¬ 
ury  line,  asparagus  has  been  surprisingly  steady  during 
a  year  of  steadily  declining  canned  vegetable  prices. 
Packers  do  not  plan  to  pack  any  larger  pack  than  last 
season,  and  the  outlook  for  this  item  is  fairly  bullish. 

Canned  Fish — Sardines  and  shrimp  occupied  the 
center  of  attention  in  this  field.  Prices  of  Maine  and 
California  sardines  continue  firm  with  news  of  an  ex¬ 
pected  short  spring  season  in  Maine  strengthening  the 
price  structure.  California  firmed  up  last  week  on  a 
short  pack  there  and  continued  strong  on  that  basis. 
Shrimp  likewise  showed  a  sharp  drop  in  the  spring 
pack  figures  and  prices  are  firm  with  prospects  of  ad¬ 
vances  shortly. 

California  Fruits — The  low  prices  posted  on  Ha¬ 
waiian  pineapple  by  several  large  factors  this  week  is 
expected  to  have  a  depressing  effect  on  prices  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits.  Pressure  is  likely  to  result  against 
peaches  and  apricots  and  reductions  in  prices  of  these 
two  may  be  expected,  according  to  the  trade. 

Grapefruit — With  the  canning  season  virtually  over 
in  Florida,  the  market  condition  of  this  pack  may  show 
some  signs  of  improvement.  While  the  majority  of  the 
’Gator  state’s  pack  continues  to  be  shipped  to  foreign 
markets,  grapefruit  is  finding  increasing  public  favor 
in  America.  Prices  have  been  irregular  during  the  past 
few  months,  but  with  the  cessation  of  the  canning  sea¬ 
son  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  fresh  fruit 
from  the  market,  price  improvements  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  are  looked  for  by  the  trade. 

Futures — Upper  New  York  State  packers  are  not 
posting  future  prices  as  a  general  rule  and  the  few 
that  are,  do  not  want  any  publicity  as  to  their  prices. 
Many  canners  are  awaiting  the  final  results  of  nego¬ 
tiations  now  being  carried  on  as  to  probable  acreage 
reduction,  lower  prices  to  growers  for  raw  stock  and 
many  other  factors.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  they  need  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  post  future 
prices,  with  the  market  in  its  present  condition. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


They’re  Eating  Canned  Foods  Eagerly  at  the  Below- 
Cost  Prices — Small  Bankers  Forcing  Loan  Pay¬ 
ments  by  Small  Canners  Wrecks  the  Market — Toma¬ 
toes  Weak — Corn  Unchanged — Cleaning  Up  Peas — 
Rumors  of  Milk  Price  Changes. 

Chicago,  April  16,  1931. 

OOD  CONSUMPTION — No  improvemenit  thus 
far  shows  itself  here  as  to  better  prices  applying 
on  canned  foods  items,  however  many  quarters 
report  a  very  heavy  volume  of  consumption,  largely 
encouraged  by  the  present  low  price  levels.  'The  only 
consolation  for  the  poor  canner  is  an  assurance  that  his 
unwarranted  surpluses  are  being  worked  off,  but  thus 
far  no  encouragement  as  to  any  advances  on  prices.  If 
there  be  any  change  it  would  be  considered  downward 
rather  than  up. 

No  doubt  if  canned  foods  were  held  by  large,  closely 
knitted  operating  groups  things  would  show  a  fairly 


healthy  condition ;  but  with  hundreds  of  little  country 
banks  trying  to  force  out  a  solution  of  slightly  old  local 
loans  the  situation  has  become  badly  mixed  up  for  all 
concerned.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
all  learn  their  lesson  before  another  pack  and  reconcile 
themselves  either  to  a  light  pack  or  a  measure  of  forti¬ 
tude  to  carry  through  until  their  trade  works  out  the 
stock  in  an  orderly  way. 

Tomatoes — Weakened  prices  have  prevailed  follow¬ 
ing  the  cheap  prices  advertised  to  consumers  on  No.  2 
standards.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
everybody  reports  a  fine,  healthy  sale  even  on  grades 
of  better  quality  than  the  cheap  stuff  so  forcibly 
pushed  as  a  store  leader  by  some  advertisers.  'This 
circumstance  carries  much  satisfaction  to  those  of  us 
here  who  have  been  looking  for  reassurance  that  the 
Chicago  public  has  not  abandoned  an  appropriation  of 
quality  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Com — ^The  long-awaited  cleanup  has  not  yet  arrived, 
but  several  of  our  wisest  heads  here  say  that  they  can 
see  it  ahead  ere  long  unless  the  public  may  somehow 
completely  lose  their  old-time  appetite  for  com. 

The  helping  hand  of  the  students  of  the  com  can¬ 
ners’  is  evident,  following  their  recent  conferences  over 
the  welfare  of  the  industry. 

Such  general  education  as  they  can  spread  as  to  true 
statistics,  marketing  problems  and  bettered  quality  will 
pay  big  dividends  for  all  effort  expended. 

Peas — The  cleanup  at  various  Wisconsin  factories  is 
now  in  full  swing,  especial  efforts  being  made  to  get  rid 
of  any  sub-standard  or  near  standard  lots  which  will 
rest  under  a  considerable  cloud  when  the  new  labeling 
regulations  become  effective. 

The  movement  already  under  way  in  the  reduction 
of  acreage  to  300  acres  per  cannery  line  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction ;  no  doubt  if  this  becomes  the  strict  or¬ 
ders  for  1931  there  will  be  some  very  heavy  produc¬ 
tions  per  acre,  as  canners  will  favor  their  best  land 
and  best  class  of  growers.  But  even  at  that  it  would 
hardly  seem  that  if  every  canner  in  Wisconsin  would 
honestly  reduce  to  this  acreage  that  there  could  again 
be  an  excessive  production. 

As  to  prices,  both  spot  and  futures,  they  remain  al¬ 
most  stationary.  No  extra  incentives  are  offered  to 
buyers  nor  does  the  outlook  at  present  prompt  them 
to  anticipatory  commitments. 

Milk — Prices  unchanged,  but  rumors  that  some  price 
concessions  may  soon  be  made  by  those  who  dominate 
the  industry.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  some  plentiful 
spring  rains  in  Wisconsin  sufficient  to  insure  copious 
pasturage  until  hot  weather.  The  extremely  dry  con¬ 
dition  now  prevailing,  as  attested  by  current  newspa¬ 
per  reports,  of  bad  forest  fires  at  this  unusual  season, 
is  keeping  prices  up  for  the  present. 

The  low  dip  on  the  milk  price  for  the  year,  if  any, 
should  normally  occur  during  the  next  60  days.  Extra 
dry  weather  means  that  present  basis  will  not  be  re¬ 
duced. 
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OZARK  MARKET 

Bo  '  OZARKO.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Weather  Favorable  to  Crops — Smaller  Volume  of 
Sales. — A  Few  Canners  Have  All  Holdings  of  Toma¬ 
toes  and  They  Are  Growing  Firmer  in  Price— No 
Future  Offerings  Yet — Beans  and  Other  Items  of 
Packing  All  Quiet — Business  Conditions  Somewhat 
Better. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  April  16,  1931. 

FATHER — Favorable  spring  weather  has  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the  past 
week,  with  ample  rainfall  to  place  the  soil  in 
fine  condition  for  cultivation. 

Tomato  Sales — ^There  have  been  more  or  less  sales 
made  daily  of  tomatoes  in  carlots.  However,  the  total 
volume  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  previous  week. 
The  range  of  prices  covered  by  these  sales  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Is  Std.,  10  oz.,  40c  to  421/2C;  No.  300  Tins,  I41/2  oz., 
50c  to  521/2C;  No.  303  Tins,  16  oz.,  52V2C  to  55c;  No.  2 
Fair  Stds.,  60c  to  62i/^c,  with  packs  of  best  quality  No. 
2s  selling  at  65c;  No.  21/2  fairly  good  Stds.,  92i/>c  to 
95c,  with  the  best  quality  in  this  size  selling  at  $1.00 ; 
No.  10  Stds.,  $3.35  to  $3.40. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — As  the  unsold  holdings  of 
“spot”  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
fewer  canners,  there  is  an  evidence  of  firmer  market 
conditions,  and  less  disposition  on  the  part  of  these 
holders  to  sacrifice  their  holdings.  We  would  say  that 
the  market  prices  will  range  about  as  follows: 

Is  Std.,  10  oz.,  42i/4c  to  45c;  No.  300  Tins,  I41/2  oz., 
50c  to  521/2C;  No.  303  Tins,  16  oz.,  521/2C  to  55c;  No.  2 
shorts,  17  oz.,  57i/^c  to  60c;  No-  2  fair  Stds.,  60c  to 
62V2C;  No.  2  good  Stds.,  put  up  by  experienced  and  de¬ 
pendable  canners,  65c  to  70c ;  No.  2i/^  Stds.,  mostly  95c, 
some  holding  at  $1.00 ;  No.  10  Stds.,  very  few  cars  ob¬ 
tainable,  $3.35  to  $3.40. 

Canners’  Holdings — The  total  number  of  cars  of  spot 
tomatoes  obtainable  in  the  Ozarks  today  will  not  prove 
to  be  enough  in  number  to  begin  to  supply  the  trade 
that  draws  their  entire  supply  of  tomatoes  from  the 
Ozarks.  Looks  very  much*  like  there  will  be  a  complete 
clean-up  in  the  entire  district  before  the  first  of  June. 

Future  Tomatoes — Canners  have  not  yet  named  any 
prices  on  futures,  and  if  any  individual  canner  has 
placed  any  offerings  on  the  market,  these  would  be 
classed  as  S.  A.  P.  orders.  Canners  don’t  seem  to  be  in 
any  hurry  about  having  their  brokers  go  after  orders 
for  future  tomatoes.  These  canners  believe  the  longer 
they  delay  placing  firm  offerings  on  the  market,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  canner  who  seems  willing  to 
wait  until  the  buyers  show  some  disposition  to  place 
orders  for  futures. 

Tomato  Acreage — While  it  is  an  undisputed  fact 
the  acreage  of  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  this  year  will 
be  the  smallest  we  have  had  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
is  not  yet  possible  to  definitely  determine  what  the 
acreage  will  be  for  this  year’s  pack,  but  it  will  more 
than  likely  prove  to  be  50  per  cent  or  less  as  compared 
with  the  acreage  of  last  year. 

Spot  Green  Beans — No  material  change  in  prices  on 
spot  stringless  green  beans.  Offerings  are  very  lim¬ 
ited,  and  can  be  bought  in  No.  2  size  as  low  as  75c,  and 
No.  10  size  $4.00. 


Future  Green  Beans — No  prices  have  yet  been 
named  on  future  cut  stringless  green  beans,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  at  this  time  as  to  when  any  prices  will 
be  named.  Bean  canners  are  perfectly  willing  to  wait 
until  the  jobbing  grocers  show  some  interest  in  placing 
orders  before  the  canner  will  name  any  prices. 

Bean  Acreage — Absolutely  nothing  new  to  write  on 
the  probable  bean  acreage  for  this  year’s  pack,  but  it 
will  likely  be  the  smallest  acreage  we  have  had  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  a  smaller  number  of  can¬ 
ners  in  the  district  will  pack  any  beans  this  year  than 
for  any  time  during  the  period  mentioned.  Bean  can¬ 
ners  seem  to  realize  that  the  only  way  to  get  firm  mar¬ 
ket  prices  established  back  on  cut  green  beans  to  a  basis 
that  will  yield  canners  a  margin  of  profit,  is  to  put  up 
a  light  pack  this  year  and  await  developments. 

Greens — A  few  canners  in  the  Ozarks  can  supply 
both  turnip  and  mustard  greens  for  prompt  shipment 
— No.  2  and  No.  10  cans — at  very  attractive  prices. 

Fruit  Prospects — Conditions  at  this  time  are  very 
favorable  for  a  strawberry  crop  from  a  greatly  reduced 
acreage.  Latest  reports  indicate  that  there  is  still 
prospects  for  a  fair  crop  of  peaches,  cherries  and  some 
plums  and  perhaps  pears.  The  prospects  at  this  time 
are  very  favorable  for  an  apple  crop. 

Business  Conditions — Some  improvement  is  observ¬ 
able  in  most  all  lines  of  merchandising — ^this,  however, 
is  to  be  expected  with  the  coming  of  spring  weather. 
There  seems  to  be  less  unemployment.  However,  the 
large  railroad  repair  shops  in  our  own  section,  and  at 
other  places  in  the  Middle  West  are  still  standing  idle. 
People  generally  who  live  in  cities  and  towns  through¬ 
out  the  Ozarks  who  have  a  garden  spot,  seem  deter¬ 
mined  to  grow  their  own  early  vegetables  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  table.  Heads  of  families  generally  have  learned 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  grow  their  own  early  vegetables 
than  to  have  to  dig  down  in  their  pockets  for  the  “coin” 
to  buy  their  daily  requirements. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  ‘'BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  Make  Survey  and 
Study  of  the  Shrimp  Fisheries  of  the  Gulf  and  South 
Atlantic — Oyster  Season  Over  in  Alabama — ^Nobody 
Wants  Cove  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  16,  1931. 
HRIMP — It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  has  taken  steps 
in  the  survey  and  the  study  of  the  shrimp  fisheries 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  South  Atlantic  coasts. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  procured  the  services 
of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Weymouth,  professor  of  physiology 
at  Stanford  University,  to  supervise  the  investigation, 
and  will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  James  S.  Gutsek,  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  regular  staff,  as  also  Elmer  Higgins,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Scientific  Inquiry  of  the  Bureau,  and  Milton 
J.  Lindner,  temporary  assistant,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  California  State  Fisheries  Laboratory, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  fisheries  research  for  several 
years. 

Dr.  Weymouth  is  a  recognized  authority  on  marine 
Crustacea,  having  conducted  extensive  research  in  this 
branch  of  the  science,  and  while  he  may  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  heretofore  to  investigate  and  study 
the  shrimp,  particularly  of  the  South,  as  extensively 
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as  other  crustaceans,  yet  his  fitness  for  the  work  is  un¬ 
rivaled  by  any  other  in  this  country,  and  mighty  good 
results  are  looked  for  from  the  learned  physiologist 
and  fishery  investigator. 

Dr.  Weymouth,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lindner  and  Mr. 
Elmer  Higgins,  have  visited  some  of  the  important 
shrimp  ports  of  the  South,  namely:  Beaufort,  N.  C. ; 
Savannah  and  Brunswick,  in  Georgia ;  Femandina,  St. 
Aufi^ustine  and  Jacksonville,  in  Florida;  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

A  preliminary  survey  was  made  of  the  shrimp  fish¬ 
ing  regions  in  order  to  enable  them  to  formulate  a 
plan  for  the  work. 

Their  program  calls  for  the  enlistment  of  state  co¬ 
operation  of  the  states  that  will  be  mostly  benefited  by 
this  research  work,  and  they  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  it.  In  fact,  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  the 
year  1930  appropriated  $50,000  to  study  and  compile 
scientific  data  of  the  state’s  natural  resources,  and 
Commissioner  Robert  S.  Maestri  has  set  aside  a  budget 
sufficient  for  an  immediate  investigation  of  the  shrimp, 
which  they  will  do  jointly  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries. 

Georgia,  too,  has  already  started  plans  by  which  to 
join  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries)  in  the  investigation 
of  the  shrimp. 

Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida  and  Texas  will  no 
doubt  fall  in  line  and  apply  to  the  legislatures;  of  their 
respective  states  for  appropriation  to  carry  on  this 
much-needed  work,  should  funds  not  now  be  at  their 
disposal  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  no  shrimp  to  be  had  on  the  Alabama  coast 
at  present,  and  Mississippi  has  received  mighty  few 
lately.  Louisiana  has  fared  better  than  either  one  of 
the  two,' but  nothing  to  write  home  about. 

The  shrimp  pack  is  like  the  common  expression, 
“Never  felt  letter  and  had  less.” 

The  market  is  strong  and  the  following  are  the 
prices  of  canned  shrimp:  $1.50  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
medium  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

Oysters — ^The  31st  of  March  put  the  finis  on  the 
oyster  pack  in  Alabama,  and,  like  they  say  in  baseball, 
“Sent  it  to  the  showers.”  There  will  be  no  more  oysters 
canned  this  season. 

While  the  carry-over  stock  of  cove  oysters  may  ap¬ 
pear  large,  yet  in  reality  it  is  not,  but  any  surplus 
stock  is  burdensome  these  days  and  times,  and  very 
few  folks  want  to  tie  up  any  money  on  surplus. 

However,  somebody  has  to  do  it,  and  the  fellow  that 
has  the  money  and  courage  to  invest  a  reasonable 
amount  on  surplus  will  have  a  better  chance  to  win  out 
now  than  he  has  had  in  some  time,  because  the  trade 
has  not  gotten  over  the  scare  yet,  and  are  still  buying 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  production  will  show  a  great¬ 
er  curtailment  the  next  six  or  twelve  months  to  come 
than  it  has  in  some  years,  and  perhaps  may  never  be 
at  a  lower  ebb  again. 

This  does  not  apply  only  to  oysters,  but  to  other 
foods  that  will  stand  being  stored. 

The  way  the  buying  is  done  now  is  deceiving,  be¬ 
cause  the  retailers  and  jobbers,  as  well  as  the  consu¬ 
mers,  only  buy  to  supply  the  immediate  demands,  and 
when  this  is  done  the  buying  is  stopped,  only  to  start 
up  buying  again  two  or  three  days  afterwards  when 
their  stock  runs  low. 

This  fickle  way  of  trading  is  probably  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  fresh  and  frozen  perishables. 

The  public  is  consuming  more  frozen  food  commodi¬ 
ties  than  they  have  ever  done  before,  because  of  their 


strained  buying  habits.  The  perishables  produced  now 
are  not  being  stocked  up  fresh  by  the  jobbers,  retailers 
nor  housewives  like  they  were  before,  hence  the  sur¬ 
plus  when  there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  production 
has  to  be  put  in  the  freezers,  only  to  be  withdrawn 
from  there  sometimes  only  two  or  three  days  after  it 
is  put  in  there,  and  it  seldom  stays  stored  in  the  freez¬ 
ers  over  three  months.  It  happens  the  same  with  can¬ 
ned  foods,  but  of  course  it  is  not  so  noticeable,  because 
as  the  canned  foods  keep  without  the  danger  of  spoil¬ 
ing,  larger  stocks  of  them  are  held  on  hand  and  they 
don’t  run  out  as  quickly. 

It  is  so  awful  hard  to  move  any  surplus  or  carry  over 
stock  during  the  pack  and  immediately  after  same  that 
it  is  discouraging  to  the  canners  even  to  the  point  of 
going  out  of  business  to  attempt  it,  yet  large  quantities 
of  them  are  being  sold  after  the  pack,  and  these  sur¬ 
pluses  will  move  more  rapidly  after  the  pack  for  the 
next  year  to  come,  because  production  will  be  less  and 
selling  will  naturally  be  easier. 

This  is  no  time  to  sell  cove  oysters,  because  nobody 
wants  ’em,  and  if  you  just  haven’t  got  to  have  the 
money  right  now  don’t  give  ’em  away.  They  cost  you 
your  hard-earned  money,  and  you’ll  have  better  chance 
to  move  them  when  the  market  opens  up  again. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  90c  per  dozen  for  5-ounce 
and  $1.80  per  dozen  for  10-ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY," 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Spinach  Canning  Coming  to  End — Pack  Below  Average 
— Prices  Are  Quiet  and  Pack  Largely  Moved — ^Busy 
on  Asparagus — ^Demand  for  Fruits  Unchanged — 
Salmon  Ships  Sail  for  North — ^Wild  Horsemeat 
Canned. 

San  Francisco,  April  16,  1931. 
PINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  is  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  to  a  close,  and  will  probably  be  over  within  a 
week.  Some  plants  have  already  closed  down  and 
those  still  operating  are  handling  comparatively  small 
lots.  The  drought  has  cut  lown  the  pack  quite  mate¬ 
rially,  and  the  output  will  not  be  greatly  in  excess  of 
1,500,000  cases,  according  to  those  statistically  minded. 
Last  year’s  pack  amounted  to  1,565,496  cases,  and  that 
for  1929  reached  the  record  figure  of  4,193,742  cases. 
This  year’s  pack  is  well  below  the  average  of  recent 
years,  and  the  holdover  pack  has  been  reduced  to  com¬ 
paratively  low  levels,  making  the  market  situation 
quite  strong.  While  opening  prices  have  not  been 
named  by  the  larger  interests,  some  of  the  smaller  can¬ 
ners  have  brought  out  prices  which  are  about  the  same 
as  those  quoted  last  spring.  Almost  all  have  been  book¬ 
ing  business  on  a  private  price  basis,  and  a  very  large 
part  of  the  pack  has  already  been  moved. 

Asparagus — Peak  production  in  the  packing  of  as¬ 
paragus  is  close  at  hand,  warm  weather  having 
brought  the  crop  on  with  a  rush.  It  is  the  intention  of 
packers  to  hold  the  output  close  to  1,800,000  cases,  and 
canning  operations  will  doubtless  come  to  an  end  about 
the  first  of  June.  In  former  years  packing  has  been 
carried  on  fully  a  month  later,  when  a  market  seemed 
in  sight  for  all  that  could  be  packed.  Opening  prices 
made  their  appearance  last  year  on  March  24,  but  none 
have  been  brought  out  so  far  this  year,  although  they 
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may  be  expected  at  any  time.  Special  attention  is 
being  paid  this  year  to  the  packing  of  the  green  grade, 
which  has  come  into  such  marked  favor. 

Fruits — Little  change  is  noted  in  the  demand  for 
canned  fruits,  with  selling  described  by  canners  as 
being  steady,  although  in  comparatively  small  lots. 
Cling  peaches  are  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  fruit,  with  many  of  the  large  grocery 
chains  of  the  country  featuring  this  item.  The  pack 
of  apricots  has  been  quite  closely  cleaned  up,  and  this 
fruit  is  held  rather  firmer  than  other  varieties.  There 
have  been  no  killing  frosts  in  California  so  far  this 
season,  and  the  danger  period  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 
Orchards  have  blossomed  freely  and  much  thinning 
will  be  necessary.  Many  growers  are  planning  to  thin 
their  pears  this  year  for  the  first  time,  owing  to  the 
drought  and  the  insistence  of  canners  for  large-size 
fruit.  The  outlook  is  for  large  crops  of  most  varieties, 
with  fruit  running  to  small  sizes  and  quantities  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  to  waste. 

Salmon — The  advance  guard  of  the  Alaska  Packers 
Association  cannery  fleet  has  sailed  for  the  northern 
fishing  grounds.  The  steamer  Arctic  was  the  first  to 
get  away,  and  will  be  followed  shortly  by  other  ves¬ 
sels.  For  the  firs  time  in  the  history  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  the  fleet  will  be  composed  exclusively  of  steam 
vessels.  Last  year’s  salmon  pack  was  an  exceedingly 
light  one,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  red  salmon,  and  this 
year’s  pack  is  not  expected  to  reach  large  proportions. 
However,  more  than  three  thousand  cannery  workers 
and  fishermen  will  make  the  trip  to  Alaska. 

Horse  Meat — Statements  in  the  daily  press  to  the 
effect  that  horse  meat  is  being  canned  in  the  West  have 
aroused  considerable  public  interest,  and  inquiries  have 
been  made  as  to  the  uses  to  which  the  product  is  being 
put.  It  is  a  fact  that  horse  meat  is  canned  and  that 
some  is  sold  for  human  consumpption,  but  most  of  this 
is  exported  to  France  and  other  Euronean  countries, 
where  the  meat  is  considered  a  delicacy.  Most  of  the 
product  marketed  in  this  country  is  used  on  fox  and 
chicken  farms.  On  the  Western  plains,  particularly 
regions  of  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Nevada,  wild  horses  are 
so  numerous  as  to  constitute  a  menace,  robbing  cattle 
of  their  range,  and  enticing  domestic  horses  to  run 
away.  Roundups  are  held  by  cattlement  and  the  wild 
mustangs  killed  in  numbers.  In  recent  years  the  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  put  to  commercial  purposes  and  con¬ 
verted  into  fertilizer  and  food.  Last  year  about  seven 
thousand  horses  rounded  up  in  Idaho  brought  a  cent  a 
pound  on  the  hoof  for  canning  purposes. 

Foreign  Trade  Council — The  California  canning 
trade  is  taking  much  interest  in  plans  for  the  eighth 
annual  convention  of  the  Pacific  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
to  be  held  at  Oakland,  September  17  and  18.  This  gath¬ 
ering  will  follow  closely  the  Pacific  Westbound  Confer¬ 
ence.  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest  regional  advisory  board  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  also  to  be  held  at  San 
Francisco. 

Dividend  Cut — Directors  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  at  a  meeting  held  at  San  Francisco  April 
9,  cut  the  forthcoming  quarterly  dividend  in  half.  Al¬ 
though  it  had  been  expected  that  a  reduction  in  the 
dividend  rate  might  be  made,  the  reduction  was  rather 
more  drastic  than  many  anticipated.  This  canning  con¬ 
cern,  in  common  with  most  others,  experienced  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  year  in  1930,  and  is  carrying  over  larger 
istocks  than  are  desired.  The  annual  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  endipg  February  28  has  not  as  yet  made  its 
appearance. 


SEARS  &  NICHOLS  SALE  RATIFIED 

HE  industry  has  been  much  interested  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  court  would  ratify  the  recent 
sale  of  the  plants  of  this  well-known  company, 
and  the  enclosed  clipping  tells  the  story.  It  is  from 
the  Chillicothe  News- Advertiser  of  April  10th,  the  day 
set  for  the  decision. 

And  thus  passes  what  was  once  reckoned  as  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  canning  enterprise  at  the  price  of  $25,000. 

Columbus,  O.,  April  10 — UP) — Federal  Judge  Benson  W. 
Hough  today  confirmed  sale  of  the  properties  of  the  Sears 
and  Nichols  Canning  Company,  Chillicothe,  to  the  Yedel 
Canning  Company,  of  Cleveland. 

The  order  confirming  the  sale  followed  presentation  of 
heated  arguments  against  the  transaction  by  Richard  T. 
Rector,  Columbus,  counsel  for  the  debenture  holders. 

Judge  Hough  indicated  he  would  hear  arguments  by  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  which  filed  an  inter¬ 
vening  petition  to  the  sale.  How’ever,  he  did  not  set  a  defi¬ 
nite  date  for  the  hearing. 

Under  the  order  the  Yedel  Canning  Company,  which 
bought  the  Sears  and  Nichols  properties  for  $25,000,  was 
authorized  to  operate  canning  plants  in  Frankfort,  Circle- 
ville,  Washington  C.  H.,  Pentwater,  Mich.,  Mound  City,  Ill., 
and  Chillicothe. 

Sale  of  the  canning  plants  was  the  result  of  a  receiver¬ 
ship  action  filed  in  U.  S.  District  Court  by  Simpson  and 
Doeller  Company,  who  secured  a  judgment  against  the  Sears 
and  Nichols  Company.  Judge  Hough  ordered  the  property 
sold  at  public  auction. 

It  was  represented  at  a  hearing  on  March  25,  following 
which  Judge  Hough  took  confirmation  of  the  sale  under  ad¬ 
visement,  that  financial  losses  of  $277,000  suffered  in  1930 
due  to  drought  conditions,  were  partly  responsible  for  the 
sale. 

Rector,  who  was  retained  by  holders  of  approximately 
$850,000  in  debenture  bonds,  intimated  that  Otis  and  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Cleveland,  and  a  bank  in  Marietta  were  back  of 
the  receivership  and  sale  of  the  company  to  the  Yedel 
Company. 

“Who  cooked  up  this  deal?  Who  negotiated  with  the 
Ladoga  Canning  Company  ?  Who  bought  the  receivers’  cer¬ 
tificates?  Who  is  going  to  profit  by  the  sale?’’  Rector 
asked.  He  answered  the  question,  saying  that  Otis  and 
Company  and  the  Marietta  Bank  were  responsible  for  every 
phase  of  the  proceedings. 

He  declared  a  representative  of  the  purchasing  company 
had  asserted  that  he  had  only  seen  the  main  plant  in  Chilli¬ 
cothe  and  was  willing  to  place  $150,000  in  the  concern. 

“If  your  honor  confirms  the  sale,  Otis  &  Company  and 
the  Marietta  Bank  will  each  profit  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,’’ 
Rector  said. 

Rector  declared  the  sale  should  not  be  confirmed  because 
back  of  it  was  “planned  fraud’’  and  the  purchase  pidce  was 
inadequate.  He  said  it  was  the  purpose  of  those  interested 
in  the  sale  to  “wipe  out  the  debenture  bond  holders  and  .gen¬ 
eral  creditors.” 

“I  tell  you  there  is  value  here  for  our  clients.  Conse¬ 
quently  am  asking  your  honor  to  allow  us  to  foreclose  our 
equitable  liens  on  the  property. 

“We  ask  that  the  property  be  appraised  so  that  we  may 
know  where  we  stand.  We  don’t  want  to  file  a  petition  :n 
bankruptcy  against  the  Sears  and  Nichols  Company,  but  we 
may  be  forced  to  do  it,”  he  continued. 

“This  sale  should  be  set  aside  for  the  records  reek  with 
fraud.  I  don’t  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  us  to  lose  all  our 
money.  If  you  decide  to  set  aside  the  sale  and  also  decide 
that  the  Marietta  Bank  and  Otis  &  Company  can’t  let  go  co 
the  dog’s  tail,  I  am  confident  that  financing  will  be  forth¬ 
coming,”  Rector  said. 

Judge  Hough  listened  to  Rector’s  arguments  and  then 
addressed  his  stenographer,  who  wi’ote  in  shorthand  what 
he  said. 

“The  trouble  with  Rector’s  clients  is  that  they  failed  to  sup¬ 
ply  him  with  any  more  material  than  conversation,”  Judge 
Hough  said. 

“The  situation  as  it  has  been  stated  to  the  court  is  that 
there  is  no  showing  of  actual  fraud.  The  application  by  the 
receiver  for  confirmation  of  the  sale  may  therefore  be 
granted.” 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Saunders  California  Chain  In  Receivers  Hands — To  Publish  Food  .Stock  Statistics — Packers’ 

Expansion  Plans  Halted — Corn  Sugar  Ruling  Confusing. 


SAUNDERS’  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAIN  IN 
HANDS  OF  FEDERAL  RECEIVER— Clarence  Saunders, 
famed  originator  of  Piggly-Wiggly  grocery  chain  store  re¬ 
tailing  methods,  is  again  involved  in  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
Just  recently  the  sale  of  his  Southern  units  was  completed  after 
the  system  had  operated  under  the  hands  of  receivers  appointed 
last  summer,  when  the  organization  went  into  bankruptcy. 

The  latest  development  in  Saunders’  tangled  affairs  is  the 
placing  of  his  Southern  California  chain  of  grocery  stores  in  the 
hands  of  Federal  receivers.  In  addition  to  this,  the  efforts  by  the 
California  Corporation  Commsision  to  revoke  his  permit  to  sell 
stock  in  his  Northern  California  chain  has  forced  Saunders  to 
turn  control  over  to  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  he  de¬ 
clared  last  week. 

Recent  information  from  the  Pacific  Coast  concerning  the 
possibility  of  a  large  grocery  chain  system  in  that  area  indi¬ 
cated  that  no  definite  action  has  been  taken  towards  this  end. 
“While  negotiations  have  been  in  progress  for  acquisition  of 
Clarence  Saunders  Stores  by  Continental  Stores,”  J.  F.  Holt, 
treasurer  of  the  Western  Dairy  Products  Company,  which  con¬ 
trols  the  latter  organization,  declared,  “no  definite  transaction 
has  been  consummated.”  Other  companies  mentioned  as  seeking 
to  take  over  Saunders’  chain  refused  to  make  any  definite  state¬ 
ments  and  in  several  cases  denied  any  interest  in  annexing  the 
chain. 

The  Southern  California  stores  passed  into  receivership  in  the 
early  part  of  last  week  on  order  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  San  Francisco.  The  court  named  Frank  H.  Nichols 
and  William  H.  Moore,  Jr.,  receivers. 

Both  men  are  well  known  in  Pacific  Coast  food  circles  and  are 
experienced  in  the  grocery  chain  store  industry. 

At  the  hearing  held  last  week  in  San  Francisco,  Saunders  de¬ 
clared  that  “he  had  been  put  to  shame  before  Governor  Rolph, 
of  California,  by  Corporation  Commissioner  Raymond  L.  Haight. 
“It  happened,”  he  stated,  when  Haight  asked  him  about  “that 
$1,100,000  that  was  lost  in  Arizona,”  and  claimed  that  he  had 
a  right  to  deny  the  suggestion  that  he  had  taken  $1,100,000  from 
an  Arizona  chain  stoi'e  organization.  Saunders,  evidently  feeling 
that  he  was  being  persecuted,  at  another  time  said  that  he  was 
“incased,  solitary  and  alone,  by  a  surrounding  wall  of  preju¬ 
dice.” 

When  questioned  concerning  the  present  financial  condition  of 
the  Clarence  Saunders  Stores,  Inc.,  an  offshoot  of  the  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  corporation,  he  said: 

“In  receivership  last  July,  bankrupt  now  and  all  gone  to  the 
devil  like  everything  else  is  going.” 

During  his  cross-examination  at  the  hands  of  Joseph  W.  Hen¬ 
derson,  representing  the  Corporation  Commission,  the  balance 
sheets  of  the  Northern  California  stores  chain,  operating  under 
the  Clarence  Saunders  Pacific  Holding  Company,  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  hearing  to  show  that,  although  the  chain  had  an 
operating  ratio  of  liquid  assets  of  approximately  3  to  1  on  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1930,  they  had  dwindled  to  about  1.6  to  1  on  January 
1,  1931. 

It  was  pui’ely  in  the  interests  of  his  stores  that  he  i-epresented 
himself  as  “king  pin”  of  the  grocery  business  in  advertisements, 
Saunders  declared.  He  said  that  this  was  the  only  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  public. 

A  short  time  ago,  in  Memphis,  the  Clarence  Saunders  Stores, 
Inc.,  was  sold  at  public  auction  for  $379,700.  The  properties, 
including  accounts  receivable,  were  appraised  at  $1,552,638. 

The  Memphis  unit  of  the  chain,  including  26  stores,  a  ware¬ 
house  and  interests  in  a  Memphis  bakery  and  two  stores  in 
-Arkansas,  were  bought  by  Paul  H.  Vernon,  Memphis  warehouse¬ 
man  and  former  chain  grocery  owner.  Mr.  Vernon  also  bought 
units  in  Little  Rock  and  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  and  San  Antonio. 

To  Publish  Food  Stock  Statistics  if  Assured  of  Trade’s  Co¬ 
operation — The  proposal  of  the  foodstuffs  division  of  the  De- 
liartment  of  Commerce  to  tabulate  and  publish  quarterly  sta¬ 
tistics  on  canners,  distributors  and  chain  store  warehouse  stocks 
of  the  more  staple  lines  of  canned  foods  has  met  with  prompt 


approval  in  the  food  trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chain  Store 
Association,  which  has  not  yet  signified  whether  or  not  it  will 
co-operate.  In  addition  to  the  National  Canners  Association, 
which  sponsored  the  move,  both  the  National  and  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Associations  have  gone  on  record  as  approv¬ 
ing  the  proposed  service.  The  new  service,  which  will  tend  to 
stabilize  canned  food  output  and  prices,  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  trade  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
held  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Department’s  offer  is  dependent  upon  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  associations  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
food  industry,  and  the  assurance  that  the  necessary  data  from 
individual  members  will  be  furnished.  As  mentioned  above,  all 
the  necessary  trade  associations  have  approved  the  offer,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Chain  Store  Association,  which  has  not  yet 
made  known  its  decision. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  F.  A.  Harding,  president  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  that  additional  difficulties  in  the  past  year 
have  been  caused  by  the  lack  of  definite  information  available 
as  to  supplies.  This  service  would  correct  this  situation,  he  de- 
jclai’ed,  which  has  caused  substantial  losses  to  both  canners  and 
wholesalers.  The  average  wholesale  grocer,  he  continued,  is  not 
as  much  concerned  as  to  whether  he  pays  $1.10  or  $1.15  a  dozen 
as  he  is  over  whether  or  not  he  will  be  able  to  realize  a  profit 
on  his(  investment. 

“In  recent  months  relative  surpluses  have  been  the  greatest 
factor  in  breaking  the  market,  and  until  we  get  some  form  of 
stability  we  can’t  hope  for  profits,”  he  declared. 

Packers’  Expansion  Plans  Halted — Plans  of  the  “big  four” 
meat  packers  calling  for  immediate  expansion  of  their  distribut¬ 
ing  activities  to  include  unrelated  food  products  under  the  free¬ 
dom  allowed  under  the  modification  of  the  consent  have  been 
temporarily  halted  by  the  recent  announcement  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  it  intends  to  appeal  from  the  decision  permitting  par¬ 
tial  modification. 

Justice  Bailey,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  handed  down  the  decision  allowing  partial  relief  from 
the  decree’s  provisions  about  three  months  ago.  It  would  allow 
the  “big  four”  packers.  Swift,  Armour,  Wilson  and  Cudahy,  to 
engage  in  the  wholesale  distributing  of  commodities  unrelated 
to  the  meat  packing  industry.  It  would  permit  these  companies 
to  utilize  their  vast  distributing  facilities  more  completely,  with 
the  corresponding  benefits  from  the  standpoint  of  income. 

The  present  layout  of  the  packers’  distributing  organizations 
is  such  that  a  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
handled  could  be  accomplished  with  practically  no  increase  in 
overhead  costs.  However,  it  now  appears  as  though  the  packers 
will  have  to  wait  some  six  months  before  they  will  know  whether 
or  not  they  will  be  permitted  to  use  these  facilities,  as  the  appeal 
is  not  likely  to  reach  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  until  the 
latter  part  cf  its  fall  term. 

Swift  &  Co.,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  for  modification  of 
the  decree,  was  the  first  of  the  “big  four”  to  make  plans  under 
the  modification.  The  company  had  virtually  completed  plans 
to  handle  a  complete  line  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  to  its 
numerous  products  under  the  “Swift”  brand.  Tentative  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  reached  with  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  one  of  vhe 
country’s  largest  canning  organizations,  to  supply  the  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  necessary,  subject  to  final 
approval  of  the  modification.  Libby  was  formerly  a  subsidiary 
of  the  packing  company,  although  under  the  original  Consent 
Decree,  entered  in  1920,  Sw’ift  was  ordered  to  divest  itself  of  its 
interest  in  the  canning  company.  However,  since  that  time,  the 
Swdft  family,  which  controls  the  packing  house  bearing  their 
name,  has  continued  to  be  closely  associated  with  its  operations. 
Swift  now  has  no  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  for  the 
packing  on  a  large  scale  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  i^anned 
foods  needed  to  supply  its  needs,  if  the  modification  had  stood 
unopposed  by  the  Government,  However,  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift’s 
chief  ally  in  the  ten-year  fight  against  the  restraint  of  the  de¬ 
cree,  still  possesses  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  plants  which  it 
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has  been  unable  to  dispose  of  under  the  terms  of  the  original 
decree.  At  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  decree  the  court,  on 
an  appeal  by  Armour  &  Co.,  allowed  the  company  time  to  dispose 
of  the  plants  and  equipment  at  a  figure  that  represented  a  fair 
return  on  the  packers’  investment.  Up  to  the  present,  however, 
the  company  has  been  allowed  to  maintain  several  plants  which 
it  claims  it  has  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  at  a  fair  figure. 

Neither  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  or  the  Wilson  Packing 
Company  had  announced  any  definite  plans  for  expansion,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  both  companies  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  take  full  advantage  of  any  benefits  resulting  from 
more  liberal  use  of  their  distributing  and  marketing  facilities 
under  modification  of  the  decree. 

Com  Sugar  Ruling  Found  Confusing  to  Distributors — The 
com  sugar  ruling  recently  adopted  by  Secretaiy  Hyde,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  resulted  in  much  confusion 
among  food  manufacturers  and  distributors.  Many  consumers 
and  State  food  officials  are  opposed  to  the  measure  and  are  in 
turn  suggesting  further  legislation  tending  to  destroy  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  reflations  of  the  Federal  food  laws  and  the  various 
states,  according  to  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 

It  is  expected  that  this  opposition  will  continue  either  until 
the  amendment  is  withdrawn  by  Secretary  Hyde  or  until  he  has 
called  a  conference  of  State  food  authorities  to  iron  out  the 
discrepancies  between  State  and  Federal  laws  under  the  present 
ruling.  The  latter  step  was  requested  by  practically  every  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  food  industry  interested  in  the  question  at  the  recent 
convention  held  in  Chicago. 

In  the  following  states,  according  to  the  Association,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  food  standards  automatically  become  incorjwrated  in  the 
law  of  the  State: 

Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Virginia  and  Washington. 

There  is  some  distinction  between  standard  and  regulations, 
however,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  mere  adoption  of  a  Federal 
standard  might  not  incorporate  this  standai’d  into  the  State  laws. 
This,  however,  would  larf  ly  depend  upon  the  interpretation 
by  the  State  food  authorities.  The  possibility  exists  that  they 
might  consider  that  a  statutory  direction  for  the  adoption  of 
Federal  standards  might  include  a  direction  to  also  include 
regrulations. 


That  Sub-standard 
Law 

goes  into-  effect  with  this 
year’s  pack. 

Be  sure  that  you  are  above 
the  line  by  using  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Score  Card  System  of 
grading  your  packs  as 
published  in  full,  in 

The  1931  Almanac 
Use 

Your  Almanac 


In  twelve  states,  however,  the  statutory  direction  includes  the 
adoption  of  regulations  as  well  as  standards.  The  states  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  category  are:  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Massachusetts,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Rhode  Island  and  Texas. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  cases,  however,  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  have  discretionary  power  over  this  matter.  The  states  al¬ 
lowing  this  freedom  are: 

Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

Food  officials  in  twenty  states  have  either  already  indicated 
that  they  do  not  approve  of  the  new  ruling  or  are  under  no  com¬ 
pulsion  to  adopt  it.  States  taking  this  stand  in  the  matter 
include: 

Alabama,  Colorado,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

One  point  that  must  be  remembered,  however,  is  that  both 
food  regulations  and  the  personnel  of  the  enforcement  depart¬ 
ments  change  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  states.  More¬ 
over,  the  question  of  interpretation  of  any  specific  statute  or 
regulation  is  frequently  a  matter  of  opinion  and  cannot  always 
be  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty. 

- ♦ - 

SPRING  MEETINGS 

April  23-24 — Indiana  Canners,  at  Indianapolis,  Hotel 
Claypool. 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  In  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  In  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  Information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


WELPAC  and  picture  of  lion,  Pacific  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Canned  fruits  and  fish.  Use  claimed  since 
September  15,  1928. 

FRIGIDETTES,  Fairmont  Canning  Co.,  Fairmont,  Minn., 
canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  August  1,  1929. 

SAL-JOY,  William  E.  Page,  doing  business  as  Tulsa  Dressing 
Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  salad  dressing.  Use  claimed  since  October 
15,  1930. 

THE  BALTIMORE  BUTTERINE  CO.,  The  Baltimore  But- 
terine  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  salad  dressing,  sandwich  spread. 
Use  claimed  since  December  18,  1930. 

PEDIGREE,  Carl  O.  Sattinger,  doing  business  as  Sattinger’s 
Wholesale  Grocery,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  canned  dog  food.  Use 
claimed  since  November  20,  1930. 

TRODYA,  Livingston’s  Fancy  Food  Ih-oducts,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish,  pre¬ 
serves,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  June  1,  1929. 

BUTTER  KERNEL  and  cob  design,  Minnesota  Consolidated 
Canneries,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  canned  corn.  Use  claimed 
since  February  3,  1930. 

FROSTY  MORNING,  Tom  Houston  Peanut  Co.,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  at  Tom  Houston  Frozen  Foods,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  frozen 
fruits.  Use  claimed  since  July  5,  1930. 

WESTERN  CLOUD,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish,  etc. 
Use  claimed  since  November  14,  1930. 

MORNING  CLOUD,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Fran- 
eiscc,  Calif.,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish,  etc. 
Use  claimed  since  November  14,  1930. 

PACIFIC  CLOUD,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish,  etc. 
Use  claimed  since  November  14,  1930. 

OVER-NIGHT,  Bernard  H.  Karmen,  doing  business  as  Colo¬ 
nial  Food  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  canned  baked  beans. 
Use  claimed  since  December  10,  1930. 

TRIANGULAR  DESIGN,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago, 
111.,  canned  pineapple.  Use  claimed  since  1907. 

LA  SALERNITAN  A,  Italio  French  Product  Company,  Pitts- 
bugh.  Pa.,  canned  peeled  tomatoes.  Use  claimed  since  December 
30,  1930. 
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*‘THE  INDISPENSIBLE  BOOK'’ 

THE  1931  ALMANAC 

TJERE  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
^  industry’s  statistics;  the  acreage,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

And  The  Mapes  amendment  standards  (as  far  as 
issued)  the  regulations  and  requirements:  including  U.  S. 
Warehousing  Standards  and  the  Score  Card  System 
for  all  items.  With  this  you  can  grade  canned  foods 
closely  enough  to  be  right! 

The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year - and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 

ly,  and  correctly. 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS. 

Every  subscriber  to  The  Canning  Trade  has  been  mailed 
his  copy.  Extra  copies  l.oo  ^ach  while  they  last  {and 
we  feel  that  that  will  not  be  long) 

Send  orders  promptly  to 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore 
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COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FROM 
ONE  SOURCE 


Wanher 


Whether  you  are  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  or  fruit,  our  standard  equip¬ 
ment  will  meet  your  requirements. 
Back  of  our  engineers  is  a  complete 
plant  equipment  and  years  of  successful 
experience  in  designing  and  making  can¬ 
ning  equipment.  If  you  need  special 
equipment,  we  can  build  it. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  Vait  or  J>  Complete  Canning  Pkmt 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  Job. 

But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Bedford 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


ROAD  TO  GLORY 

“How  do  you  like  your  new  publicity  agent?”  asked 
the  film  star’s  friend. 

“Oh,  he’s  wonderful,”  she  cried,  beaming  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  “We’ve  been  robbed  twice,  our  house  has 
been  burned,  our  car  has  been  wrecked  and  I  have  had 
my  life  threatened  by  an  anonymous  enemy  since  we 
employed  him.” 


She — The  world  is  full  of  rascals.  This  morning  the 
milkman  gave  a  bad  shilling  for  change. 

He — Where  is  it,  my  dear? 

“Oh,  I’ve  already  got  rid  of  it;  luckily,  the  butcher 
took  it. 


Doctor — About  nine  patients  out  of  ten  don’t  live 
through  this  operation.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you  before  we  begin 

Dusky  Patient — Yessah.  Kindly  hand  me  my  hat. 


CLEVER  DEDUCTION 

Sherlock — Ah,  Watson,  I  see  you  changed  your  un¬ 
derwear 

Watson — Marvelous,  Holmes.  How’d  you  know? 
Sherlock — Well  you’ve  forgotten  to  put  your  trou¬ 
sers  on! 


Lady  La  Dah  (to  daughter,  as  new  hotel  guests  ar¬ 
rive) — More  vulgarians! 

New  Arrival  (to  friend) — Did  you  hear  that  woman? 
She  takes  us  for  a  couple  of  foreigners. 


KI-YI-YI! 

First  Boa  Constrictor — Whatja  swallow  the  dog  for? 
Didn’t  yuh  just  have  a  rabbit? 

Second  Boa  Constrictor — Yeh,  but  I  felt  like  I 
wanted  a  chaser. 


Lawyer — Did  you  have  complete  command  of  your¬ 
self  at  the  time  ? 

Witness — No,  sir.  My  wife  was  with  me. 


YES,  SOMETIMES 

Customer — It’s  tough  to  pay  50  cents  a  pound  for 
meat. 

Butcher — Yes,  but  it’s  tougher  when  you  pay  25. 


Aunt  Clarissa — So  this  is  the  new  baby,  eh  ?  I  used 
to  look  just  like  her  at  the  age.  Now  what’s  she  crying 
about? 

Little  Niece — Oh,  Aunt  Clarissa,- she  heard  what  you 
said. 


IT  USUALLY  HAPPENS 
Pretty  Nurse — Every  time  I  take  the  patient’s  pulse 
it  gets  faster.  What  shall  I  do? 

Doctor — Blindfold  him. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives.  Parte*  and  Gams. 
adjuster,  for  Chain  Derices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

bean  snipers. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salejnti.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 

.  wr  A.  Tur*  _  Rftltimore. 


Hansen  v/nniie 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  E!tc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Ww. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BASKETS,  Picking 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  E»c. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  vo  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore.^ 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

B/lw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  (). 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Can*. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayare  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Snrague-Sells  Corn..  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
United  Company.  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes; 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corn.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Can*,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Fldw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman.  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Fldw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprairue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  A  Litho.  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicfuto. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Chicago, 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catnip.  Etc. 

F,  H.  LanKsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolia.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-^lls  Corp..  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy..  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca.  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  BL  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KEHTLES,  Process, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc_,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  ^pids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc.  * 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Falling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eklw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Ca,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  Sro  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEXD. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

.T.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambrige,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Go.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.',  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners”,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rica  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y, 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

S^ing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 
SHEET  hlETAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Yl 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Ca,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltinwre. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

SprapTue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
’Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  ’Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F’rank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Ca,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHEIRS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Sea 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
WYANDOTTE^  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


KITTREDGE 


LABELS 


^  CHICAGO 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


PUREBRED  PEAS  WITH  CONCENTRATED  SEASON  AND  LARGE  POD 


The  number  of  pods  per  plant  ready  for  canning  on  a  given  day,  the  size 
of  pod  and  the  number  of  peas  in  each  pod  are  factors  that  make  for  sup¬ 
erior  quality  in  the  can  and  for  high  yields. 


OUR  STOCKS  OF  ALASKA.  PERFECTION  AND  SURPRISE 
PEAS  ARE  OUTSTANDING  IN  EVENNESS  OF  MATURITY 
AND  SIZE  OF  POD. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  all  Kinds  of  Seeds  That  Canners  Use 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


